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‘Beloved, now are we the sons of God [now are we 
children of God], and it doth not yet appear [never yet 
was manifested] what we shall be.”—1 JOHN iii, 2. 


T is my intention, should I be permitted, 
to spend some considerable time over 
the text which I have read to you. It will 
be seen that it divides into two parts: the 
former, regarding that which we are now; 
the latter, regarding that which we shall 
be hereafter. I purpose that the former of 
these subjects should employ us during the 
four Sundays between this and Advent, 
and the latter during the Advent season 


itself. 


f 
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To-day, we shall take but one word for 
the matter of our meditation—the short 


» 


word “now.” As the assertion in the 

former part of the text regards time pre- 
sent, it will not be amiss to inquire of our 
thoughts, What is time present? What is 
the meaning of “now” ? 

This is a matter not so plain, nor lying 
so much on the surface, as we might at first 
sight imagine. Time is altogether a mys- 
terious thing. Let us try to speak plainly 
about it. Whatever we think of or imagine 
in our minds, two conditions are necessary 
for us. We cannot think without a certain 
succession or order of thoughts; and we 
cannot think of any material thing which 
does not possess some extension—in other 

_words, which has not some room to stand 
in. This latter condition of our thought is 


called Space; the former is Time. Space, 
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we know, was created by God ; He made all 
things, the room in which they exist in- 
cluded. Space is a condition laid down by 
His will for the existence of all material 
being ; it may not be, and it does not 
appear to be, necessary for the existence 
of spiritual being : God created it, God can 
uncreate it, if it be His pleasure. Now, 
look at the other condition, Time. There is 
every reason to believe that Time also is 
nothing more than a state ordained by 
God for the purposes of, and as a condition 
of, His finite creation. Succession, the 
waxing onward, z.é., of hours and days and 
years, is that without which we cannot 
conceive existence at all. But it is not the 
condition of God’s own being. His being 
is independent of this condition which | 
limits ours. With Him is no waxing on- 


ward, no succession of hours and days and 
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years. He is the High and Holy One 
which inhabiteth eternity. He is the Lord 
God Almighty, which was, and is, and is to 
come. We are totally unable to imagine 
such a Being; He is above, and out of, 
the necessary conditions of our thought. 
In this particular it is formally true, that 
His thoughts are not as our thoughts, are 
not bound by their conditions; nor are 
His ways our ways: they are the working 
of one altogether in another and to us 
inconceivable state of existence—one of 
whom we can learn absolutely nothing, 
except those partial glimpses which are let 
down, so to speak, from His infinite being 
into the range and capacities of our finite 
one. | 

Time, then, is a condition belonging to 
our existence, ordained, brought in by 


Him who created us and all things. Let 
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us look further at this His ordinance, under 
_which we find ourselves. We are accus- 
tomed to say that Time consists of three 
parts—Past, Present, and Future. This 
will do very well for a practical description 
of Time, or for a description of the lan- 
guage in which Time is expressed ; but 
evidently it is not anaccurate one. Strictly 
speaking, Time consists but of two parts— 
Time Past and Time Future. Time Pre- 
sent is an inappreciable point. While we 
speak, it is gone. There is no portion of 
Time which we can arrest and make it stay 
by us. All our being is either behind or 
before us, either gone by or yet to come. 
Now, what we have just said is very 
important towards our present inquiry. 
There can be no doubt of its truth. There 
is no such thing as “now,” properly and 


strictly speaking. Time is a rapid stream, 
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in which no point is ever stationary. But 
—and this is the important consideration 
—it is a tendency inherent in us, ever to 
be arresting in our thought certain por- 
tions of Time, and treating them as if 
they were, for certain purposes, stationary, 
and unaffected for the moment by the 
rapidity of transit of the whole. For cer- 
tain purposes, I say; for it is when we 
want to deal with any particular action or 
set of actions that we thus portion out 
Time—for the sake, so to speak, of mak- 
ing a framework in which to contemplate 
for a while a picture which we have 
arrested. Just as the photographer rescues 
out of time an aspect of a scene in nature, 
or a face of man, which that scene or that 
face really possessed but for an instant, 
and perpetuates it; so we are ever making 


ourselves images of all manner of portions 
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of time, and treating them as if they were 
stationary and not rapidly going by. 
And of these portions, thus treated, we 


” 


use the word “now.” I may mean by 
“now” the veriest inappreciable instant. 
I may cry out, “Now or never!” when 
the next tick of the clock will see the 
opportunity gone. I may say “ now,” 
meaning in this sentence, as distinguished 
from the next; or meaning the half-hour 
during which I occupy this pulpit; or 
meaning the present state of society, or 
politics, or art, as different from a former 
one; or, finally, 1 may use “ow” in the 
largest sense which our minds are capable 
of apprehending—as including the widest 
pictures of time that we can imagine, the 
whole of the passing life of ourselves, the 
whole of the ordained lifetime of the 


world in which we dwell 


i 
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All this will show you that the little 
word “zow” in this text does require 
some consideration, that an™ inquiry is 
necessary to ascertain in what sense it is 
used—how large a portion of time it in- 
cludes in its framework—what, and em- 
bracing what, is the picture which it 
presents to us to contemplate. 

In order to ascertain this, let us look at 
the form of the text. “Now are we the 
sons of God, and it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be.” We have here spoken 
of a state going on now, seen and evident; 
and a state which will be at some future 
time, unknown because unapparent. Now 
this general contrast might be understood 
in various ways. It holds true of almost 
every sense which the word “now” will 
bear. What has been, of every kind, up 


to this point of division between Past and 
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Future, is an open book, known and ap- 
“parent. What will be from this moment, 
none can tell. Again, enlarge the bound- 
aries of that which “now” indicates, and 
the contrast is just as true. The present 
condition of any one of us in life is a thing 
known and apparent; but what shall be 
after it, is unknown and unapparent. The 
family man may be left desolate, the rich 
man may become poor, the most unex- 
pected changes may happen to any of us. 
And the contrast puts on its most solemn 
and striking form, when we enlarge the 
framework of our picture, and take in the 
whole of this present life as we call it. 
For during it we are in a state which can 
be described and known; the human body 
and the mind that inhabits it are subjects 
of observation and study and research, 


and, within certain limits, that which we 
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are may be confidently and precisely laid 
down. But what we shall be after this 
life—to whom has this, or when has this, 
ever been manifested ? 

Again, it will be evident to us, my 
brethren, that this word “now” will take 
different meanings, according as we sup- 
pose St. John to be speaking of a body of 
men, or of individual men. If he is speak- 
ing of a certain state of a body of men, 
then he may, perhaps, mean by « now a 
the whole duration of that state of things 
during which that body of men shall exist. 
The whole body to which we belong may 
be spoken of in the first person. And 
thus “now” may mean during this current 
dispensation, which began with the descent 
of the Holy Ghost at Pentecost, and shall 
come to an end when the world comes to 


an end, but not before. This “now” 
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would embrace the whole trial-time of the 
Church, during every part of which the 
state of her members is a thing clear and 
manifest ; and the contrast will be between 
the Church on this side the great consum- 
mation of things, and the Church on the 
other side of that event. 

But again, if he is regarded as speaking 
of himself and those to whom he is writ- 
ing, then this “now” must be regarded as 
bounded by their individual lives in each 
case. That which is meant by “now are 
we” would cease to be when those came 
to an end: the plainly revealed, certain, 
palpable state, would terminate, and that 
uncertain state would set in of which it is 
said, “ It never yet was revealed what we 
shall be.” 

Now these suppositions, that he is speak- 


ing of the Church, and that he is speaking of 
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individuals, do not by any means exclude 
one another. St. John may be speaking of 
the Christian Church in general, and yet so 
that his saying may be true of all her mem- 
bers, taken one by one. Both these points 
will come to be considered as we advance 
into our subject. 

That which we have mainly to think 
of to-day, and that from which our lesson 
of instruction is to be derived, is the fact 
of there being this portion of the great 
stream of time marked off for us, and thus 
separately characterized for our benefit. 
With reference to the subject on which the 
Apostle is writing, this—this state revealed 
for and during this present space of time, 
—is all we know, and all we can speak of, 
A ray of light is shed down upon one por- 
tion of our course; in that portion, all is 


_ distinct and clear—all, that is, which it is 
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necessary for us to know and to have 
revealed. And that portion is the present 
—that which is now going by—that which 
we seem to be masters of, to employ 
as we please. And does not this, my 
brethren, clothe with immense interest and 
importance this present? Does it not here- 
by become very precious to us, seeing that 
God has thus made it the bright part of our 
course for us to walk safely and profitably 
in it? “Now, while it is called to-day,” 
as Scripture elsewhere expresses it—now, 
while we move in a world which, though it 
contains many hard things, yet contains 
far more things that are clear and be- 
yond doubt; now, while we can feel our 
own strength and our own weakness, while 
we know our friends and our enemies, 
our encouragements and our hindrances 


—O my brethren, this now, which seems | 
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like a spot of light hemmed round by 
darkness, how ought we to value it, how 
to show ourselves anxious and earnest that 
no portion of it be lost for the purpose for 
which it has been given! And what is that 
purpose? The very form of the text shows 
us this. It is given us to lead on to an un- 
known future. I am not going to-day to 
speak of this unknown future, but I deal 
merely with the fact that it lies before us, 
and that this portion of our existence which 
we call present, is created in order to lead 
on to it. We stand as it were on a pro- 
montory, and before and around us are the, 
infinite waters. By our life here, by our ° 
gathering strength and our forming our- 
selves here, will the character of that vast 
unknown voyage be determined. Now 
these are very common thoughts: there is 


nothing new in them; but, whenever and 
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by whomsoever uttered, they are truly very 
solemn thoughts. Remember, that as it 
is by very common acts and daily recur- 
ring duties that the main work of life must 
be carried on, so it is by these common 
thoughts made solemn that the soul’s 
great work must be done. What am I? 
What am I made for? Where am I 
going? After all, my brethren, these 
are the questions which, after having 
been asked by various voices in vain, 
perhaps, for years, at last one day ring 
through the chamber of the soul, so 
that she arouses herself and puts on her 
armour, and goes forth in her might, to do 
that for which her God has madeher. And 
so this little simple word “ now,’—so full, 
as we have seen, of mystery when we try 
to understand it at all, so full of deep 


meaning, so full of workings for a far- 
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off future—this seed-plot of unknown 
harvests, this treasure-house of jewels for 
a future glorious bridal—who can tell 
whether the having spent half-an-hour 
in meditating on it may not by God’s 
blessing open some mind or some minds 
to its importance past all value, persuade 
some one among you to regard this 
bright known present as a great ordinance 
of God respecting you? They are passing 
by us, my friends, these golden moments— 
passing quicker than we can watch them. 
Have we grasped them, or have we lost 
them? Thereis no spectacle on earth sad- 
der than that of a life wasted—a creature 
made for eternity sitting still and letting 
time, which is eternity’s training-hour, slip 
by unheeded. And yet this sad spectacle, 
how often do we see it—how often do we 


find ourselves on the verge of furnishing it 
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in our own persons! What a grand saying 
is that Divine command, “Whatsoever 
thine hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might”! How full of wisdom, how full 
also of loving hearty counsel for us all! 
« Yes,” says some one who is listening to 
me; “but my hand does not find anything 
todo, When it does, I may try to comply 
with the injunction.” Oh vain and frivolous 
answer! Now dwelling in the brightness, 
and the great unapparent before thee, and 
nothing todo? Judge of the reasonable- 
ness of this by an example. We must 
come to familiar things before our words 
are felt, We must say something to be 
found fault with in these threadbare days, 
before we say anything that any one cares 
about. Take it then in this shape: I see 
some people spending a few days in a great 


city previous to making a long and un- 
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known journey. They have been sent 
there specially to make every preparation 
possible for their way. Their resources are 
ample for each: they are surrounded with 
shops where everything can be procured 
which they may want. Their time is un- 
certain—to-night they may be summoned 
away, or to-morrow. I see them rising 
early to take count of their purchases, and 
set down the coming day’s work. I see 
them when the markets are opened busy 
among the stores, pausing but a moment, 
even for refreshment. This goes on all 
day ; and at night they sit down and take 
counsel about the great unknown journey! 
Has every contingency been provided for 
—every possible event supplied by antici- 
pation? Are their preparations for transit 
and for porterage complete? And what- 


ever defects this council discloses, are care- 
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fully and without delay filled up. And 
this is the care which children of this world, 
which reasonable men, bestow ; and who- 
ever did not bestow it would be despised 
and derided by all. O fools and slow of 
heart, we may well exclaim, when we turn 
to the great matter in hand. For what is 
the situation described, but our own? 
What are we but sojourners in this great 
city of manifold opportunities, this world so 
richly furnished with God’s stores? What 
are all around us but warehouses of nature, 
of society, of experience, of reading—all to 
fit us out for that great unknown journey 
which is before every one of us? And 
have we not each one been supplied with 
the most ample means wherewith to pur- 
chase our great outfit? What are our 
bodily senses and the mind which presides 


over them, but the current coin of this great 
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city, which will never be dishonoured in 
any of its marts? With expenditure of 
these, we may gather whatever can be 
needed from Nature, from Providence, from 
Grace, for our use in that unknown country. 
Shall the world’s travellers rise early and 
take count of their stores, and shall we lie 
in slumber while the great concern takes 
its own chance? Shall they go eagerly all 
the day long from shop to shop, and we 
take no trouble? Shall they hold ever 
their counsels to devise all that may be 
expedient, and we give not a thought to 
the matter? We are not a whit more sure 
of our time than they. A week, a day, an 
hour, a minute, may be all that we have to 
stay in this “now,” this bright revealed 
spot, this of which it can be said “now are 
we” this or that ; and then we shall glide 


out into the great unfathomable future, to 
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navigate it as we may. O my brethren, 
how can a slothful life, how can an aim- 
less life, how can a trifling life, be pardon- 
able in such men—with such certainties 
around them—with such _ uncertainties 
before them ? 
“<The eternities are shrouded, 
Space eludes our ken ; 


But not earth—nor time for duty, 
Nor our fellow-men.” 


With such certainties, I said, around 
them. Of these certainties themselves, 
their nature and their calls upon us, I have 
purposely abstained from saying anything 
to-day. I have endeavoured to fix your 
attention on the preliminary fact, that there 
is such a spot framed out from the great 
flux of Time as tive “now,” this which we 
improperly call Time Present. We have 


seen in how many ways this may be pre- 
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sented to the mind: we have tried to 
show you the immense import of the fact 
for all of us. | 

'And so we have- just introduced our 
main subject. There is this bright platform 
on which we stand, and on which revealed 
light shines. In continuing the subject, we 
will set ourselves to describe and to analyze 
that beam of light thus shed down upon 
us from God’s throne. 

Meantime, may the disposition be given 
us to approach this matter as honest and 
earnest men ; not afraid of truth wherever 
it may be found, and determined, when it 
is found, to. cast ourselves into it at any 


cost, and with all our powers. 





- 




















II. 


“Beloved, now.are we the sons of God [mow are we 
children of God], and it doth not yet appear [never 
yet was manifested] what we shall be.”—1 JOHN ili. 2. 

] N beginning the treatment of the subject 

brought before us by this text, I dwelt 

last Sunday on the short word “now.” I 

endeavoured to show the unreality, strictly 

speaking, of the idea of time present, and 
to make it plain that all attempts to re- 
present it to our minds are only made for 
the sake of fixing and insulating, for our 
thoughts to contemplate, a certain portion 
of that time which in reality never stays by 


us, but is always flowing on. The portion 


i 
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thus held back for us in the text is, we saw 
for individuals, our life here on earth : for 
the entire body of which we are members, 
the whole course of the Church—z. ¢., the 
duration of this current dispensation and 
world. And finally I took occasion to re- 
mark that the fact of a certain portion of 
our existence being thus designated as 
“now,” and declared to be known and clear, 
“now are we,” in contrast to the great un- 
known future, “it doth not yet appear what 
we shall be,”—invests this present mani- 
fested and known portion with immense 
importance. What it is which is known and 
revealed about it, must be for us all a most 
weighty consideration, bearing on all that 
unknown future which lies before us. 

And so to-day, in going further into this 
subject, we come to consider what it is which 


is so plain and manifest with regard to 
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individuals during this their lifetime; and 
with regard to the whole Church during the 
lifetime of this world. It is thus stated for 
us: “now are we the sons,’ more properly, 
“now are we children,’ “of God.” 

Now, in devoting many Sundays to this 
subject, it is my main object, not to keep 
re-asserting to you truths which as Chris- 
tians we confess, but to enter, somewhat 
tediously, I fear, but still I hope not alto- 
gether unprofitably, into the grounds of 
our receiving those truths, and the elements ° 
of which they are made up. We live, un- 
happily or happily,—but either way for our 
profit in using the fact,—in days when, 
more perhaps than in any other days that 
have been, we are required to give an account 
to ourselves and to others of that which we 
believe ; and we who are set here to teach, 


should be grievously neglecting our duties, 
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if we did not endeavour to lay the founda- 
tions and set forth the elements of our 
belief in considerations which may be plain 
and, if possible, convincing to our people. 
Years ago, it might have been unnecessary 
to deal with truth in this manner; and a 
preacher who dwelt on the first principles 
of Christian doctrine might be accused of 
dealing with his people as if they were 
heathens. But now, the case is widely 
altered ; and a preacher in these days who 
does not this, is wanting in the most im- 
portant part of his appointed work. For 
now, not only are the great articles of our 
Christian faith called in question and 
mistrusted by the world without ; but, what- 
ever may be the case with our regular flocks, 
in every mixed congregation there are 
many who come to church and sit through 


the service without any hearty belief of the 
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truths which are sounding about them. 
And, by way of remedying this evil, we see 
men of our own ordetpursuing the very 
way to make unbelief universal and trium- 
phant—adopting exaggerated statements 
of high and mysterious doctrines, carrying 
out those statements into practice with the 
excitement of pompous ritual and vestment, 
and insanely denouncing all those who go 
not with them into all these excesses— 
insanely, I say; for surely to do this is to 
imperil faith itself, to load and fasten down, 
so to speak, the very safety-valves of our 
belief, and to prevent the simple soul from 
walking humbly, because honestly, with its 
God. Far more wisely have those acted, 
in our estimation, who have descended, for 
the time and for the time’s work, down to 
where the doubter stood, and have gently 
taken his hand and led him upwards to faith. 
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In our present course of sermons, this 
will be our method and aim; and it is to 
testify that part of it which is before us to- 
day, that I have made these remarks. 

Westand, then, on this bright illuminated 
platform of the present—this sunny pro- 
montory in the midst of the dark infinite 
ocean ; and what is the light upon us which 
is said to be so clear? “Now are we 
children of God :” children of God. We 
are here introduced to a Being above us— 
a Being from whom we are said to have 
sprung, in some sense hereafter to come 
under consideration. Who, and what, is 
this Being? How can we know anything 
of Him? How can we be sure that He 
exists at all? And it is not an idle thing 
to ask these questions. Judging from the 
books of the day, judging from the talk of 
the day, it would appear that the civilized 
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world is getting very uncertain, or, to usea 
better word because one invented to express 
the very character of these times, very 
shaky, as to the persuasion of there being 
a God. Not that the term has ceased to 
be used. All grandeur would be lost out 
of language and thought, if God were never 
mentioned. It would be taking away the 
music of all eloquence, the keystone of all 
reasoning, the heart of all charity, the last 
appeal of all persuasion. The world keeps 
the idea in a fashion—keeps the convenient 
majestic word, but discards the Person 
meant by it. All things, we are told, are 
ruled, not by a Person, but by laws—rigid 
laws ; and the further we inquire, the more 
rigid and invariable we find those laws to 
be, and the less likelihood do we discover 
of anything like personal action. And, 
seek we never so-far, we are assured that 


a 
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we cannot find within human experience 
any credible instance of these rigid natural 
laws being broken through by personal 
agency. And so out of these materials a 
battery is built up against the citadel of 
our faith. It isscornfully and triumphantly 
shouted forth over against us, that to be- 
lieve in one supreme personal will, creating, 
ruling, guiding, is a state of mind proved to 
be childish, and no longer tenable by any 
reasoning being ; that to imagine any wish 
or prayer of ours, even supposing such a 
Being to exist, capable of reaching or in- 
fluencing Him, is utterly preposterous; and 
so on, and so on. 

The further we examine, say they—— 
Well, suppose we do not examine quite 
so far. Suppose we begin with something 
very simple indeed. Of these rigid, in- 


variable natural laws, there is none so 
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familiar to us as the law of gravitation—the 
law by which the earth is held in its orbit, 
and by which a stone falls to the ground, 
This is a rigid invariable law, operating 
everywhere by a rule of known and un- 
altered proportion of force to distance. 
When I see a stone fall, I see a law operate 
with which I am told no personal-will can 
interfere. But suppose I put out my hand, 
and intercept that stone? Suppose, when 
that stone is lying at rest on the ground, I 
stoop and take it up? What is done then? 
Let us observe narrowly, for it is very im- 
portant to our present purpose. This law 
of gravitation, which was said to be so 
universal and invariable, is interfered with. 
And how? By another fixed law? No. 
There is nothing to compel me to put out 
my hand, or to stoop and pick up the stone. 


These fixed and invariable laws of nature 
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are interfered with by the action of some- 
_thing altogether independent of them—by 
the will of a person, exercised not by any 
fixed law at all, but purely at the pleasure 
of a person. So that here we have at once, 
and have in our commonest every day 
experience, a different agency from the 
laws of nature, bound by none of those 
laws, and acting on them from a superior 
height. 

And we have thousands and millions ot 
such agents acting upon the whole of 
nature here on earth. Nor are agents of a 
similar kind wanting in other orders of being 
than our own. The animals beneath us, 
though they may not have personality, 
have will, and the power to act on nature 
in common with ourselves. Ifthe stone be 
taken up by a dog, itis just as much an 


interference with the law of gravity, and 
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by that—viz., life—which is above and in- 
dependent of matter. ; 

So that every day’s experience introduces 
us into another world, which is not ruled 
by, or is only in part ruled by, these laws 
Supposed invariable and unalterable. Now 
let us look fora moment at this new world, 
which has thus dawned upon us. Hete is 
personal will, or the imitation of it ; will, in 
its higher or its lower forms, acting in spite 
of, interfering with, treating as though 
they were not, these unalterable laws which 
are supposed to rule all things. Have we, 
having made this discovery, any right to 
stop with man and ascend no higher? Is 
it not more than probable that the orders 
of being go on ascending? that in those 
recesses of nature which it is not given to 
our eye to see, personal will has even more 


power than we see it to have in our own 
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experience ? At all events, we have gained 
thus much by our inquiry. We have found 
that there is a something capable of inter- 
fering with and suspending the laws of 
nature at its own pleasure. So that when 
we ask ourselves, as every thinking mind 
does ask itself, what can first have origi- 
nated these wonderful natural laws which 
we see in operation around us, one answer 
only is possible for us. We know of one 
agency and of one only which is superior 
to these laws; and that is, the will of a 
Person. These laws, this order of things, 
did not spring up self-established. A law 
has no power over itself; and matter has 
no function but to obey law. Something 
originated, something upholds, the world 
and all that is therein. And every day’s 
experience teaches us that that something 


must be the will and the action of a Person; 
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so that creating and upholding power is 
not an old wife’s fable, to be thrown off as 
soon as our race is out of its childhood, but 
is the inevitable verdict of our daily ex- 
perience. And the same reasoning only 
wants carrying one step further, to show 
us that the will of one Supreme Person 
must have brought about and must uphold 
this whole universe of matter and of spirit. 
It is a remarkable thing, that in the old - 
heathen world, while the popular super- 
stitions gave a deity to every stream and 
tree, the moment any reflecting mind began 
to exercise its powers, this whole fabric of 
gods many and lords many disappeared, 
and it stood forth as the judgment of the 
thinking human mind, that there was one 
God, ruler of heaven and earth. 

But let us now consider where we stand 


in our own argument. The will of a Person 


{ 
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is the only intelligible origin of this world 
and of ourselves ; because that agency is 
the only one which we know that is not 
subject to the laws by which matter is 
bound. 

Now, this one great point being granted, 
many others follow from it. If it was the 
will of that Supreme Being to create—if 
it is His present will to uphold, the uni- 
verse, then we can judge of His character 
by the laws which He has established and 
keeps in working. We see those laws 
calculated to promote and to conserve 
order, life, happiness, beauty. He is, then, 
a Being who loves and approves these: 
who wills order, life, happiness, beauty, in 
His creation. 

But more than this: there are laws in 
our own minds and spirits, as fixed and 


invariable as those which act on matter ; 
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and by the character of these also we may 
judge of His character who ordained them. 
In our own spirits there is no rest in evil. 
However evil may, by the perversion of 
our nature, have become our habit, it is 
not and cannot be our nature. The testi- 
mony even of the most depraved heart is, 
that we were first made good and tending 
to good. And He who made us willed 
that we should be good. If you ask at 
once, Why then are we not? the answer, 
though it may not exhaust the difficulty of 
the subject, is in itself a very easy one. It 
might be essential to personal action, that 
the will should be left free and not tied to 
any particular direction—even be that the 
direction of happiness and goodness. But 
this consideration belongs rather to a 
further stage of our present subject. 


We stand, then, at this point: we find 


i 
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ourselves living a present life, the nature 
and purpose of which is known, as con- 
trasted with a future which is unknown ; 
and in this life, thus known and evident, 
we find ourselves in contact with and in 
relation with the great Author of our being 
and upholder of our life—even God. Now 
this is the point which I would press upon 
you during the remainder of my sermon ; 
not to-day what that relation is, which will 
occupy us next time, but that on this plat- 
form of the present life we have two parties 
brought together—ourselves and God. 
Now, if we were able to show last Sun- 
day that the marking out of this spot, 
“now,’—for a relation known and acting 
on the great unknown future,—invests the 
present life with very solemn importance, 
surely that importance will be vastly en- 


hanced when we reflect in what presence 
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and company we here find ourselves. 
Here we stand, on the shore and platform 
of life, each with his own personal being 
and welfare a matter for himself alone— 
each in this matter absolutely insulated 
from all around him, but not one of us 
alone. Into every heart looks an eye from 
which none can escape. There is one mind 
from which none can keep my secrets. One 
is with each of us, to whom we stand ina 
known relation now; and this known rela- 
tion, during this small framed-off portion 
of time, is to open out into some great un- 
known relation in the vast future. It is as 
if for one hour we were walking with a king 
or a mighty ruler, and on the intercourse of 
that hour depended the preferment or the 
degradation of a whole life. In that case, 
we might indeed mar our prospects by our 


anxiety ; we might, from want of presence 
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of mind, fail to do justice to ourselves ; but 
it cannot be that any one of us, under such 
circumstances, would forget where he was 
and who was by. 

And yet this is what the greater part 
of mankind do in this their present life. 
They go on day and night, and never think 
of the awful Presence around them. Nay> 
not only this, but they give themselves all 
imaginable pain and trouble to forget that 
it is around them. They are their own 
masters, forsooth: their thoughts are their 
own. Or, if they do not exactly take it in 
this way, they reason themselves out of the 
belief in a Personal God, to whom they are 
responsible, and s6 lose the dignity as well 
as the safeguard of a life led in the com- 
pany and under the eye of God. 

They lose the safeguard of such a life ; 


for did you never notice what a safeguard 
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against overpowering evil in almost any 
mind, is the sense of a presence, even of a 
fellow-creature? There are some thoughts 
that we dare not think when any one is in 
the room. ‘The eye ofa child, and even the 
eye of a dumb creature, keeps a man from 
being quite what he is when alone. And 
if such be the very instinct of our nature, is 
it not planted in us for this very purpose, 
to give all possible influence to the sense 
of the presence of God, where that sense is 
active in the mind? If we dare not launch 
out into forbidden trains of thought when 
an eye which we love is roving through our 
chamber, what blessed safety against un- 
told temptation might not an abiding sense 
of God’s presence ensure us ! 

And they lose also the dignity of such a 
life. Have you ever travelled as the dawn 


of a bright day was waxing onward—the 


* ‘ 
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place of every object more and more indi- 
cated, but a dimness over all—the reaches 
of the rivers faintly reddening through the 
mist—the trees and the hills massed to- 
gether in indistinctness, groups of forms, 
but without the life of detail? And then 
on the sudden as you look, here and there 
beams of brightness leap forth—the hill 
sides glow with rosy light, the rocks burn 
like molten metal—living fire looks forth 
from the streams, and heaven and earth 
rejoice because the sun is risen. 

Even such, my brethren, is the change 
when the presence of God arises upon the 
inner life of a man. All things were seen 
before, but dimly and in their outlines ; 
but now they are full of clearness and 
light. Before, he walked in uncertainty, 
not sure of friend or foe: now, his path is 


plain before him; there is a voice which 
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says, “This is the way, walk thou in it.” 
Before, he was a degraded creature, a 
crippled creature, a half-witted man: now, 
now first, he has put on the dignity of his 
nature, and is fulfilling the ends of his 
nature. 

And we must repeat, what we have often 
said before, that the greatest difference 
between man and man is to be found in- 
terposed betweeh those who regard this 
presence of God and those who regard it not. 
There are great differences between those 
who do regard it—as to truth in their con- 
ceptions of Him, as to knowledge of His 
revelation of Himself, as to the extent of 
their surrender of themselves to His will; 
but it appears to me that none of these 
differences are so great as that between a 
man, I care not in what age or country 


or with what extent of knowledge, who 


Yl 
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lives without God, and a man who regards 
Him in His thoughts and ways. 

But when we speak of God, we have to 
remember that He in our minds is not the 
mere offspring of our reasoning powers, 
though they, unassisted, might lead us to 
some idea of Him. He has revealed Him- 
self to mankind. Though no man hath 
seen Him at any time, there is one who 
hath declared Him to us. And it is in 
virtue of our connection with His only- 
begotten Son that it is able to be said, 
“Now are we children. of God.” The 
nature and the tenure of this relationship 
will occupy the two remaining sermons of 
our first four. If we have seemed to-day 
to be keeping off from Christian ground, 
and studiously thrusting back revealed 
truth out of view, the reason is most ap- 


parent—viz., that we are as yet building 


™ 
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the way for such considerations to enter 
in their full force. Had we many hours to 
speak, all might be included in one dis- 
course ; but as we have not, we must so 
portion out our subject as not to neutralize 
the propriety of one part by prematurely 


bringing in another. 
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** Beloved, now are we the sons of God [now are we 
children of God].”—1 JouN iii. 2. 

HUS far have we come. There is 

a clearly defined portion of the pass- 
ing course of time marked out for us, and 
spoken of as “now.” During this portion, 
we find ourselves in connection with and 
relation to a great Supreme Being, who 
made us and all. And this connection 
and relation is not an obscure one, but a 
very plain one: “now are we,” as a matter 
known and evident; “it doth not yet 
appear,” or, “it hath never been mani- 


fested, what we shall be.” We cannot put 
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the contrast too strongly between this 
present and this future, this known and 
this unknown. The lessons to be drawn 
from both will derive much of their force 
from the sharpness of this contrast. Let 
us recall them, as far as they have gone, 
and before we advance further. 

We said that this marking off with 
plainness and distinctness of a certain 
portion of time, tends to give immense 
importance to our present life, as a some- 
thing revealed to us for a special purpose, 
and that purpose the preparation for that 
great unmeasured unknown which is to 
come. And we found, that as we went on 
to inquire what it 7s which is revealed to 
us concerning this present life, this solemn 
meaning and preciousness of it was still 
further enhanced. For it appeared to 


begin with the fact that we here find our- 
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selves, as regards our inmost lives, alone 
with the great and good Being who made 
us and brought us into relationship with 
Him. 

We have to-day and next Sunday to 
inquire what that relationship is. “Now 
are we children of God?” Now it must 
be plain to any of you with very little 
consideration, that the Apostle could not 
here mean the absolutely general relation- 
ship which exists between the great Father 
and all His creatures.. To this there is no 
exception ; all men, and all living things, 
may in this sense be said to be God’s 
children ; and the assertion of this fact 
would lead to no consequences with re- 
gard to the future, such as are here implied. 
It is true we might say, “ All creatures are 
in this present state linked to God as their 


Creator, and we cannot pronounce upon 
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any new conditions in which it may please 
Him to place them in any other state ;” 
but that would not be to say what is said 
here. Here, as we hope to see more 
clearly further on, there is no doubt ex- 
pressed as to whether there is or is not 
another state in which we shall be ; that is 
taken for granted. It is only said to be 
uncertain what our condition will be when 
we reach that other state. So that, by the 
very terms, this relation in which we stand 
to God, and expressed by the words “ chil- 
dren of God,” is one in which such a future 
existence is assured to us. Now this is 
not assured to man in his natural state ; 
so that we are here treating of a state 
beyond and above nature—a new state, in 
which we are brought into some different 
relation to God from that which we held 


to Him by the mere tie of our creation. 
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As by that we were, in some sense, His 
children, so by this we are His children in 
another and a more blessed sense. So 
that this of which we speak may well be 
called a new creation. 

That this is really the meaning in our 
text, may be shown in a moment by no- 
ticing St. John’s way of speaking through- 
out this Epistle. For example, he de- 
scribes various qualities of mind and habits 
of life by which we may ascertain whether 
we are the children of God or not, which 
we could not do unless this being born of 
Him were something over and above our 
natural state, of which all partake. We 
find him affirming that love to God and to 
man is a test and sign of this new birth 
having taken place. Again, that it is 
necessarily accompanied by freedom from 


the practice and love of sin. Again, that 
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it is a characteristic of all that is thus 
born, to overcome the world. And these 
signs point, beyond a doubt, to that por- 
tion of our being in, and in virtue of which, 
this new birth takes place. It is clearly a 
matter not of the body but of the spirit. 
It has respect to thoughts and motives and 
habits, not to the outward man merely, 
but to that which animates and moves 
the outward man—the springs of action 
within. 

And having advanced thus far in its 
description, we may now ask ourselves of 
what kind it is, and how it takes place. A 
birth of the body all can understand. 
Having been knit together by the wonderful 
power of God, it then first begins an inde- 
pendent and self-sustained life—begins to 
be, what it was not before, a living body. 


_ Are we then to understand that this inward 
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change is at all of the same kind? Clearly 
we are, or this particular word would not 
have been used to describe it. Mere change 
of a few opinions, mere alteration of some 
of aman’s habits, could not be characterized 
by such a name as “ birth ;” nor could any 
improvement which might result in conse- 
quence be called a “new life.” We must 
seek for something very much more than 
this, at all to fulfil the conditions of such 
a term. To make it plain to you, my 
brethren, we must go back to the composi- 
tion of this our human nature, as revealed 
to us in Scripture. 

We never can be too often reminded, be- 
cause it is necessary to the properly com- 
prehending of almost every truth regarding 
us, that man is composed of three parts— 
body, soul, and spirit. In our ordinary 


talk, a confusion is prevalent on this head, 
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and we make this three-fold: division a 
two-fold one. We speak of body and soul 
as making up the man. Nay often, indeed 
generally, we mean right when we thus 
speak ; we intend by the word body to 
describe all our material part, and by the 
word sow! to describe all our immaterial 
part. But here, in this latter description, 
is the confusion and the mistake. It may 
be seen ina moment thus: put the ques- 


tion to yourselves, Wherein do we differ 
from the brutes? They have a material 


part in many examples very closely resem- 
bling our own ; in all, of a similar though 
varied organization. They have also an 
immaterial part, a living something which 
animates and directs the body, the seat of 
all their animal desires and emotions, and 
of whatever intelligence or sagacity they 


may possess. In both these respects they 
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resemble us in kind, and the only difference 
between us and them is in degree only. 
Our bodily organization may be more per- 
fect than theirs, but it is of the same kind, 
and only differs in combining and per- 
fecting many advantages which they possess 
separated and scattered over many differ- 
ent tribes. Our mental organization may 
be almost immeasurably superior to theirs; 
but, for aught we see as yet, it only differs 
in this superiority, not in its very nature. 
We can trace in their minds processes 
which, though they are but elementary, 
and darkly and clumsily conducted, yet 
are precisely analogous to processes in our 
own minds. The steps, few indeed and 
simple, and applied rather instinctively 
than consciously,—by which the faithful 
dog exercises the sagacity which saves a 


human life, are the very same steps—sound 
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in suggestion and in application—by which 
we should consciously, and with more 
directly applied power, exercise the same 
sagacity and arrive at the same result. Is 
there then no difference in kind between 
ourselves and these lower animals? No 
one surely would maintain this in the face 
of all the evident signs to the contrary. 
And what are the signs to the contrary ? 
Not our powers over nature, nor the 
triumphs which we achieve by their means; 
not our books, nor our schools, nor our 
capacities for business; nor, in a word, any 
one thing that belongs to our actions and 
achievements in this present world. All 
these are but results of our difference in 
degree. Give any of the more intelligent 
races among them the advantages that we 
have combined in ourselves, and they too 


could achieve any of these things. Many 
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of them already surpass us in the beauty 
and perfection of the structures which they 
build; and for our triumphs over nature 
we are in many instances indebted to their 
superior muscular power. As far as this 
present world is concerned, we and they are 
but the higher and lower members of one 
great family, all alike in having a bodily 
and a mental organization. The two parts, 
body and soul, are common to all animated 
nature. Not in strength, not in intelli- 
gence, does the difference lie between man 
and beast; but in the fact that man 
possesses an altogether different and alto- 
gether superior third part, besides body 
and soul, which none of them possesses. 
And this third component part of man is 
known in Holy Scripture, and known 
among those who have inquired into these 


matters, as man’s spirit. It may be 
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perhaps best understood by saying that, 
describing roughly, it is to our soul what 
the soul is to the body. Were it not for 
the soul, the body would be mere matter— 
organized, indeed, but inanimate, as in the 
plant. The soul, by its higher capacities 
and desires, ennobles and exalts the body. 
In the soul resides personality ; in the soul 
resides present responsibility. But the 
soul as much wants ennobling and raising 
in its turn as does the body. And this 
is done by the third and higher part of 
man—the spirit. 

Let us look somewhat into this matter: 
let us spend a few minutes in inquiring 
into the nature of this our highest and 
noblest part. 

We have no evidence that any order 
of being below our own has any con- 


sciousness of God. It is the part of our 
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being in which this consciousness resides, 
which is called in Scripture, and known 
among ourselves, as the spirit of man. 
We all know what this is, in a rough 
way. We may know very much more 
if we choose to think about it. Look 
over the world—its history, its advances. 
Some nations seem to be almost without 
this consciousness of God at all. Others 
have preserved it faintly. Others have it 
in more intensity, but have allowed it to 
be in union with and subjection to a sys- 
tem of gross and carnal indulgences and 
motives. Others have it in the more 
purified form which is the result of the 
revelation of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Of these last, a large proportion have 
debased it again by uniting with it a de- 
graded material theory of the presence of 
Christ and the partaking of Him in the 
5 
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Sacrament ; and have so far entered into 
a compromise with the lower influences of 
the body, which has disturbed the pure 
influence of the consciousness of God. 
Others, again, have repudiated and pro- 
tested against this degenerate Christianity, 
and have returned in profession to the 
faith as once for all delivered. Now, of all 
these, to which division has mankind been 
most indebted for advance in all that en- 
nobles and blesses our race? Where is 
the upward tendency most at work? 
Where is the individual life of man, where 
is the family life, most under the influence 
of purity, and truth and peace? Where 
are the most unreserved confidences, the 
fewest intrigues, the most singleness of 
purpose? If these questions admit of but 
one answer, if it be undeniable that where 


the gospel of Jesus Christ is professed in 
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its original integrity, there, despite of a 
thousand blemishes,—which become by 
that very profession more evident to view, 
—is also found all that raises, that en- 
nobles, that blesses humanity, then is the 
connection between the loftiest destinies 
of our nature and the consciousness of 
God, as God really is, also manifest and 
undeniable. 

But if this third and noblest part of man 
be really in our nature as God made it, 
how comes it to pass that it does not act 
in all of us, and draw us up to God and to 
good? The answer to this question, my 
brethren, is to the mere worldly man im- 
possible ; to the Christian believer, matter 
of perfect ease. We believe that man was 
thus created, with this threefold chord in 
perfect harmony. But he was not created 


a machine. An essential part of personal 
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being is the will—the power of turning to 
and from a proposed course of action. 
Without the freedom of this, there is no 
responsibility—there is no right and wrong. 
And if this be so, then it is also an essential 
part of any worthy course of personal 
being, that there should be trial made of 
the will. We believe that man’s will was 
tried. We receive the simple story in full 
consciousness of all that it involves; and 
we maintain, not in superstition, but in the 
full light of modern science and the full 
exercise of our reasoning powers, that it, 
and no other solution that ever has been 
given, accounts for and describes the pre- 
sent state of the three-fold nature of man. 
Man was tried ; man fell. Wat man was 
tried, what man fell,—though it is set 
before us that one particular man fell, and 


did, by his very position, involve us all in 
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his fall—need not be dwelt upon now. 
That which happened was not individual, 
but was generic. The will of man, not 
merely the will of a man, turned aside 
from the obedience of God, the higher 
object of man’s spirit, and became bent 
downward to the lower desires of the soul 
and of the body—selfish ambition and 
selfish appetite. Now,—for do not let us 
stray out of our way,—what has been the 
effect of this Fall on that of which we are 
speaking ? It has affected every part of 
us more or less. We cannot tell how 
much the perfect organization of the body 
may have been impaired by it. We cannot 
altogether tell; but we can better tell how 
much the powers and faculties of the soul 
have been weakened and deranged by it ; 
but this we can say beyond all doubt— 
that while the Fall has impaired man’s 
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body and man’s mind, it has ruined man’s 
spirit—man’s natural consciousness of God 
and upward course to him. This part of 
man’s nature is left by it desolate—as 
good as extinct; so that men, living ac- 
cording to their mere nature, are spoken of 
in Holy Scripture as not having a spirit at 
all. All the faculties and powers that 
belonged to this higher part of man 
are, in such persons, dormant, and as it 
were gone. They have lost all desire for 
God, and for good as such. They live 
intent on the mere things of this world. 
To satisfy bodily appetite, to ensure bodily 
comfort, to push upward in the present life 
—these are their highest aims. Anything 
above these—any religious acts—God’s 
service, God’s worship—hope for another 
life—are to them absolutely distasteful and 


disgusting. They turn from them with 
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loathing—with the loathing of the fevered 
and morbid appetite for wholesome and 
delicious food. Man’s spirit is dead, and 
the power of self-recovery is gone. As the 
electric spark cannot travel along a line 
away from which the wire is bent, as the 
water which flows down one limb of a 
stream which has parted cannot follow the 
other, so man’s will, having once become 
deflected from the path of God, cannot 
return back and take its former direction. 
That noblest part of man has fallen into 
disease, and become like a withered limb 
or a decayed branch. Take men out of 
the great highway or market of the world, 
put to them, one after another, the simplest 
questions belonging to the life and works 
of the spirit of man, what will be the 
result? Blank amazement, puzzled va- 


cancy, or, it may be, scornful amusement. 
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They know nothing of it ; they don't half 
believe in its existence ; they treat it as an 
idle dream; they defy you to prove it to 
their satisfaction. As little can one who 
has never learned figures, follow a difficult 
problem in mathematics, as the mere 
worldly man can comprehend the interests, 
the activities, the processes, the organism, 
nay, the very existence, of the spiritual, 
the Godward part of man. 

And yet, “now are we children of God.” 
Now have our spirits become, by some 
grand and glorious process or other, alive 
again to God, endued with His very nature, 
adopted into His family. What this grand 
and glorious process has been, how it is 
wrought out in the soul and body of each 
man in whom the life of the spirit is re- 
awakened and bent on its course,—this 


part of our subject will, if God please, 
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occupy us next Sunday. «Suffice it for the 
present, that the fact is before us. We 
could not be children of God, in the sense 
here intended, without such a new birth, 
without the entrance of new life into this 
withered and paralysed noblest portion of 
us. 

And as we have each time parted with 
some familiar thoughts, calculated to dwell 
on our minds, and, if it may be, to bring 
forth fruit for good, let us this time press 
upon you, with regard to our present place 
in our argument, but still in all its Christian 
fulness of Consequence, this possession of 
the new birth and the new life, of which 
we have been speaking. “Now are we 
children of God.” What a position to 
stand in, and to what a Father! The re- 
covered, the adopted, the chosen children 


of Him that made heaven and earth—not 
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destined for, not to end in, this reer but 
with God’s heavenly abode for our Father's 
house, God’s throne for our family centre, 
the light unapproachable in which He 
dwelleth pointing out our distant home 
across the dark waste of life! Oh, what 
manner of men ought we to be! How 
pure, how earnest, how bound in love to 
our Father, and our brothers and sisters in 
this blessed family! “Now are we God’s 
‘children”—not children of vanity, not 
children of greediness, not children of 
selfishness. The light that shines so clearly 
on our platform is none of these lurid 
glares which dazzle and bewilder—the one 
thing which we know, the one thing which 
in certain solemn hours that are coming 
we shall only care to know, is “ noware we 
children of God.” For in the blessedness 
of this knowledge is all the happiness of 
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life present, and in the trust which this 
knowledge gives is all the hope for the 


great non-apparent future. 








o SERMON IV. 

















IV. 


‘* Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be.”—1 JOHN iii. 2. 


OW are we children of God. In this 

our present state, thus clearly marked 

off as known, in contrast to a future that 
is unknown, we find ourselves with the 
great Being who has made us, and brought 
into a special relation with Him, known 
here as that of His children. We saw last 
Sunday that this description, “ Children of 
God,” cannot be referred to our having 
been created by Him ; for that this would 
be no distinguishing privilege, and would 


not, moreover, answer to the terms in 
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which St. John here and elsewhere in this 
Epistle, speaks of the relation. 

We followed some of those descriptions, 
and found reason to believe that this rela- 
tionship to God has place, not in our 
bodily part, not in that animal soul which 
we possess in common with all that 
breathes, but in that other and higher 
part of us which Holy Scripture, in its 
way of speaking about man, calls our 
spirit. We then spent some time in en- 
deavouring to make clear to you what this 
spirit is—that it is that part of man in 
which his consciousness of God-—that part 
which, before he fell, was in its proper 
place and dignity, guiding and ruling both 
the animal soul and the material body ; 
but that since the fall it has been deposed 
from its high place, which has been usurped 


by the animal soul or mind, more or less; 
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under the guidance of selfish appetites 
and passions arising from the body. But 
we saw that a state of revival of man’s 
spirit is spoken of in this Epistle and else- 
where in Holy Scripture, in which man 
has recovered his consciousness of God, 
and has renewed the special relation of 
adoption into God’s family. This fact 
was before us, and that was all. We 
reserved for this, our concluding sermon 
on the former portion of the text, the work 
of explaining how this relation is brought 
about and sustained. No subject could 
well be more appropriate to this particular 
Sunday, when we read in our Epistle of 
that title of our blessed Redeemer which 
does in fact carry the explanation of which 
we are in search wrapped up within it, and 
in our Gospel of that power of His exerted 
in this great miracle of creating food for 
6 
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men’s bodies, by which, as He afterwards 
explained, He signified the nature of that 
spiritual food,—even Himself,—wherewith 
the life of men’s spirits is nourished. 

First, then, in speaking of this new life 
which the love of the Father hath bestowed 
on men, we observe that new life begins 
with new birth. Not only is this an in- 
ference of our own, though it would be a 
very just one, even if nothing more were 
revealed about it, but Holy Scripture 
asserts the fact again and again in precise 
terms, that a new birth is absolutely neces- 
sary to the spiritual life. Our Lord’s own 
words would. be enough to show this; for 
never, of course, were more sacred and 
decisive words, and never were words more 
plainly and unmistakably expressed. “Ex- 
cept a man be born again [or, anew, or, 


afresh], he cannot enter into the kingdom 
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of God,” z. 2, according to the well-known 
meaning of these last words, cannot be a 
Christian, cannot be one of those on whom 
the love of the Father has bestowed the 
state of children of God. So that this is 
very clear, that the new life of man’s spirit 
must begin with a new birth. And about 
the meaning of this there need be no 
mistake. 

When Nicodemus, to whom our Lord 
was speaking, either mistook or pretended 
to mistake the kind of birth meant, and 
put the question, “Can a man enter the 
second time into his mother’s womb, and 
be born?” our Lord, while He cleared up 
the mistake about the kind of birth meant, 
did not at all hint that any mistake had 
been made as to the fullest application of 
the idea of birth to the matter in hand. 
He did not reply, What I intended was, 
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except a man greatly change his views of 
God and himself, he cannot see the king- 
dom of God.. But He repeated His ex- 
pressions, giving it now its proper reference 
to the spirit of man, and setting forth both 
the symbol by which it is conveyed and 
the agent by whom it is brought about— 
“Verily, I say unto thee, Except a man 
be born of water and of the Spirit, he can- 
not see the kingdom of God.” 

The Apostle Peter, again, addressing 
Christian people, says of them, “Being 
born again, not of corruptible seed, but of 
incorruptible, even the word of God which 
liveth and abideth for ever.” 

And the Apostle James in like manner, 
“Of His own will begat He us with the 
word of truth, that we should be a kind of 
first-fruit of His creatures.” | 


From these texts, to which others might 
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have been added of a similar kind, we see 
that the birth into the life of God’s chil- 
dren is, as we might suppose, His act ; is 
brought about in the spirit of man by the 
agency of the word of truth; and is also 
effected in some manner by water. All 
this is contained in the plain words which 
I have quoted to you. , 

Let us spend our time to-day in exa- 
mining first this new birth, and then the 
nature of the relation into which we are 
brought by it. 

Man is found in the state into which our 
race has come by the fall, a state of dead- 
ness as to the life of the noblest part of 
him viz., his spirit; “following the desires 
of the flesh and of the mind,” as the 
Scripture expresses it. How does the 
word of truth, how does God’s Spirit, act 


on such an one, so that the new birth 
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takes place within him? Before we 
answer, let us ask another question. 
What part has God’s Spirit in such a 
man? How has he connection with or 
relation to God at all? God’s Spirit is 
holy—he is unholy: clean and pure, 
whereas he is impure. It is manifest 
something must be wrought whereby he 
may be brought near to God, and a union 
between the two made possible. Com- 
munion of spirits is not a thing which can 
take place between enemies or between 
those of wholly different natures. There 
must, in order for this, be a community at 
least of nature: there must be common 
ground whereon God and the sinful man 
may meet and hold intercourse. How 
would this be, if our nature had been in 
some manner brought near to God by One 


who partook both of His nature and ours? 
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How if there be One who is ours because 
He bears upon Him our nature as man, 
and God’s because He is of the Divine 
nature—One who may claim, without 
presumption, to be equal with God? But 
how might this be? Surely, it might be 
said, the very idea is monstrous; for does 
it not involve the same impossibility which 
was just now mentioned, that God, pure 
and holy, should have become united to 
man, impure and unholy? Wait a mo- 
ment; let us not pronounce so hastily. 
Sin—impurity—is, it is true, a condition 
in which we are born and find ourselves, 
and no individual man can be found free 
rom it; but is it a necessity of humanity 
itself? Are we going to say that there 
cannot be a man at all without sin? 
Adam was without sin: Adam was as 


really man as we are. Why, if the requi- 
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site conditions were fulfilled, might there 
not be another Adam, having upon him 
our nature in its fulness, of essential quali- 
ties, but not having upon him that sin 
which is a mere accident of our nature ? 
Why should not God enter into our nature, 
actually and in its fulness, but at the same 
time take it upon Him in its spotlessness 
and freedom from sin? Why should not 
the human nature of such a Divine Person 
be the new man, created of God in right- 
eousness and true holiness? But if this 
were so, notice what follows. This Son 
of God, also being Son of man, is not 
merely one among the sons of men, whose 
course will pass away with Himself and 
affect nobody except Himself; but He is 
a new righteous Head of our whole nature, 
and all that He does passes on to His 


brethren in the human nature, who are all 
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one in Him because He has taken them 
into Himself. All that He does, passes 
on to us,—includes us in its act and in its 
consequences. And so, bearing us upon 
Him, He offered Himself a sacrifice for 
sin,—for our sin, not His own; for the 
sins, the sin, all in one, of the human 
nature which He bore upon Him. I do 
not see, I never could see, any step in this 
plain account of what the Son of God has 
done for us in the nature of man, which 
will not bear the strictest examination by 
the acutest reason of man. All seems to 
me to hold together, and to bring about 
that of which we are in search,—that there 
should be a middle man, a Mediator, be- 
tween the pure God, and impure man ; 
Himself God, Himself man; the bearer 
of our sin and the taker away of it in the 


sight of God; the re-introducer of fallen 
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man into the family and under the blessed 
fatherhood of God. Now, it is no longer 
difficult to see how the Holy Spirit of God 
may hold communion with the spirit of 
man. Our righteous Head, the Lord our 
righteousness, is endowed with that Spirit 
without measure, and has bestowed Him 
as a gift to men. In Him, and on the 
common ground of His humanity, the 
Divine Spirit speaks with our spirits. In 
Him is a new creation, in which, as of old, 
the Spirit of God moves over the face of 
the dark and formless waters. 

And now we can go forward with our 
inquiry, How does the new birth of man 
take place by the agency of God's Spirit 
in Christ? Over the wide world, to all 
nations (such is His command), goes the 
glad message, “Christ in you, the hope of 


glory,’—the message which makes known 
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man’s disease and God’s remedy. The 
effects of this proclamation—this good 
spell, or gospel—going forth upon the world 
are two-fold. It acts upon the individual 
heart, and it acts upon men as a society. 

It reawakens the dead spirit of him who 
hears, and it brings about a society or 
body of men in which this new condition 
may be put upon men by stated ordinances 
and a prescribed covenant. “Except a 
man be born of water and the Spirit,” 
said our blessed Lord, “he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.” What He meant by 
the former of these terms, He Himself 
explained to us when He prescribed an 
ordinance by which all nations should be 
made His disciples. He has ordained that 
rite of baptism, speaking with His own 
mouth ; and He has appointed it to be the 


symbol and ordinary vehicle of the new 
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birth; insomuch that St. Paul, writing to 
Titus, calls the vessel in which the water 
for baptism was contained, “the laver or 
font of the new birth.”* It is strange, con- 
sidering how very plain Holy Scripture is 
on the point, that the doctrine of regene- 
ration in baptism should ever have been 
made matter of question within the Church 
of Christ, or regarded as a tenet dis- 
tinguishing any one party in the Church 
from another. It is wonderful how any 
Christian, reading his Bible, can make com- 
mon cause with the unbeliever in scoffing 
at a doctrine to which both our Lord Him- 


self and His apostles stand so plainly 


* The publishers cannot issue this volume without ex- 
pressing their dissent from the doctrine of baptismal re- 
generation taught in the above paragraph. They sought 
the consent of the Editor as to its omission, but in 
deference to the memory of the author it was deemed best 
that the work of the late Dean should remain unaltered. 
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committed. And it will be equally strange 
when we consider the nature of the case 
itself. What is dirth? The beginning of 
life; but not the vigour of life—not the 
waxing onward of life. Great mistakes 
have been made owing to confounding the 
new birth unto God with the new life in its 
activity. A child may be born, but may 
be without the proper use of its limbs, or 
its senses, or its faculties. There may be 
a stunted life, there may be a crippled life, 
there may be a dormant life; or again, 
there may be life which expires in a day 
or in an hour. We speak of our baptized 
children, in plain terms, as regenerate— 
born again. We speak of them as being 
this, because we believe our Bibles, and 
are not afraid of the cavils of unbelievers. 
God forbid that we should ever cease thus 


to speak of them, or that any endeavours of 
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unbelief or ignorance should ever succeed 
in changing that faithful testimony to God’s 
truth; for on this incorporation into 
Christ’s Church by Christ’s ordinance rests. 
her whole building up into Him. Well, 
we declare them regenerate; but to be 
dorm is not all, as we know; and therefore 
we are instructed in the service to make 
our prayer unto God “that this child may 
lead the rest of his life according to this 
beginning ;” z.¢, that the life now im- 
planted may not wither up, may not be 
inactive, but may grow and flourish, and 
bring forth fruit unto holiness. : 

And this new birth in the adult man or 
woman, is not to be prescribed according 
to man’s fancy any more than in the other 
case. Persuasion, conviction, repentance, 
and faith, these may be, these are, its con- 


ditions, these may bring the will to the 
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ordinance, and may be required for the fit 
partaking of the ordinance ; but it is in the 
ordinance, and not in these, that the new 
birth is conveyed. Water and the Spirit, 
joined by our Lord’s own words, cannot 
be separated by us. If they ever are, the 
cases are known to Him: He who or- 
dained can dispense, and none other. 
Well, then, we are children of God; we 
are regenerate, new-born. If the question 
be asked, as it is sometimes asked in igno- 
rance of the meaning of terms, Can we 
become unregenerate? I answer, by put- 
ting it in plainer Saxon words, Can the 
child that has been born become unborn? 
Can you annihilate a fact? The question 
is nonsense, and never could have been 
put, had the right meaning of words been 
kept in mind. Every baptized person is 


regenerate, and must remain regenerate to 
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the end of life and beyond it, because no- 
thing can do away with the fact of his new 
birth in baptism. But, as before, birth is 
not life, not active life, not continuing life. 
The dead have all been born ; you cannot 
make them unborn. Have you, have I, 
been born unto God? Yes, at the time 
when we were made members of Christ, 
children of God, and inheritors of the 
kingdom of heaven. Are you, am I, living 
unto God now, at this present moment ? 
Ah, that is a very different question. 
That depends on the use made by us of 
His continually offered grace; and is to be 
judged of by whether our course is guided 
by the upward drawings of the life of the 
spirit, and not by the lower desires of the 
flesh and of the animal soul. 

And this brings us back to our great 


theme, and to our assertion respecting this 
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time present, “Now are we children of 
God.” In the Son of His love, who has 
taken our nature into His Godhead, and 
has become the Lord our righteousness, 
He has adopted us into His family, and 
made us His children. But between 
various persons among us there is a wide 
distinction. Some know not of, more care 
not to know of, this glorious relation be- 
tween God and themselves. There are 
among us undutiful children—children dis- 
inherited by their own fault, or even their 
own will—children of whom it must be 
feared that, in the great final gathering 
into our Father's house, they may be cast 
out and disowned. Still it is true of us as 
a whole—true in the main and general 
that now we are children of God; that on 
this portion of the great stream of time 


known as the present, and designated by 
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the term wow, there shines this clear beam 
of God’s love to us, by which He hath 
bestowed on us a place in His family of 
spiritual children, and hath given us an 
inheritance among the saints in light. 
This we know with the knowledge of 
faith, of faith resting on evidence, resting 
on the assured persuasion of those who can 
render a reason for their hope. Now are 
we children of God, upheld by the food 
which He provides for His family, looking 
for the inheritance of glory. And from 
this, what follows? What manner of per- 
sons ought we to be? This bright spot, 
of which we know thus much, is all we see ; 
a dark, unknown future extends beyond it. 
But on this ow must, in all reason, 
depend the complexion of that future. 
Adopted into the Church below, the wait- 


ing family of God on earth, that unknown 
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and unrevealed lot must, in all reason, be 
a further development of this present state 
of adoption. How to prepare for it, how 
so to behave that, whatever it may turn 
out to be, we may be fitted for it—this 
must be the great aim and struggle of our 
lives here. And how can this be brought 
about, but by honestly and bravely taking 
up and acting on this our adoption into 
God’s family ?—making it, so to speak, the 
ground beneath our feet, to walk upon and 
work upon; never thinking of ourselves, 
nor of our place, nor of our duties, except 
with reference to this our place in God’s 
family—never thinking of our companions 
and friends and our fellow-Christians, but 
as partakers in this inestimable benefit 
with ourselves? Oh that there were more 
simple taking for granted of this founda- 


tion truth of the baptized man’s life— 
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“Now are we children of God”! Whata 
contrast is it, to think of such a simple 
living on God’s strength in God’s house- 
hold, and the low, wretched notion which 
is too prevalent among us respecting these 
matters! Shall I too severely characterize 
this latter if I say that it consists in look- 

ing on being religious as a dreary kind of 
. thing, which must come some day when 
death looms ahead, but which is by-all 
means to be delayed as long as possible? 
Did not our greatest genius exactly touch 
this popular notion about things divine, 
when making one describe the death-bed 
of an old man whose grey hairs did not 
keep him from being a fool and jester: 
“So he cried out, God! God! God! three 
or four times. Now I, to comfort him, bid 
him, he should not think of God: I hoped 


there was no need to trouble himself with 
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any such thoughts yet?” Oh, set against 
this the triumphant confession, extending 
over the whole of this life, “Now are we 
children of God.” How it brightens all 
life’s dark places! how it guards amidst 
all life’s dangers! how it helps the fainting 
hopes over the mysterious end of life ! 

So then, my brethren, we have finished 
our four sermons on the former part of our 
text. We have done dealing with that 
which is revealed and plain concerning 
time present. And we now stand on the 
verge of the season of Advent, when all 
thoughts are turned to things yet to come, 
During that season we hope to devote the 
same number of sermons to the latter por- 
tion of this same text—that great future 
of which it is said, “it doth not yet ap- 
pear,” or, “it has never yet been mani- 


fested, what we shall be.” 
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May God grant that from all these our 
meditations the result may be, a more 
simple living upon the great realities of 
our faith, and in humble daily obedience, 
as dear children, to the will of our hea- 


venly Father! 














V. 


** Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and 7 doth 
not yet appear what we shall be.” —1 JOHN iii. 2. 


E have spoken hitherto of that which 

is known as time present: that 

space between the past and the future on 
which attention is in the former part of this 
text especially directed, and during which 
our state is ascertained and clear. Vow, 
during this time present, are we children of 
God? Of this relation to God we have 
also spoken, and have found it to consist in 
the new life, in the spirit of consciousness 
of Him and obedience to Him. The birth 


into this life is, we saw by the plainest 
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testimonies of Holy Scripture, brought 
about in man by the Spirit of God; and 
the same testimony showed us that the 
ordinary bestowal of that Holy Spirit for 
this new life is in the ordinance of Baptism, 
which Christ ordained as the means of ad- 
mission to the privileges of His covenant. 
So far all was known and clearly marked. 
But from this point, a very different 
subject engages our attention. The text 
and the season carry our thoughts on to 
the future. The text, by the words “it 
doth not yet appear what we shall be”: 
the season, inasmuch as “Advent,” or 
“coming,” naturally belongs to that portion 
of time, in whichever of its possible senses 
we understand it. The attitude of our 
minds is entirely altered. Hitherto we 
have been looking on and examining that 


bright and revealed platform on which we 
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stand, and were only conscious of an 
unrevealed immensity beyond its limits: 
now, we lift up our eyes and fix them on 
that undefined world which lies before us. 
And of it, in its nature, let us first speak. 
Time present, I observed in the first of 
these sermons, has no real existence; but is 
only, strictly speaking, the point where the 
past ceases and the future begins. And 
when we give it a wider meaning, it is, as 
we saw, merely a loose way of speaking, 
for the sake of framing out and con- 
templating together certain portions of 
time, distinguished by some common 
attribute, which we know and can affirm 
of them. Now it isin this, in every one 
of the senses in which we may use the term 
“time present,” that time future absolutely 
differs from it, that of time future we know 


nothing, and can affirm nothing. Nay, I 
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affirmed too much, when I said, “time 
future ;” for I took for granted the ex- 
istence in the future of this state of time, 
not knowing whether it may not be this 
moment coming to an end. Of the future, 
then, we know nothing. In all the various 
senses of the present, this is true: we may 
mean by the present, this instant, which we 
vainly strive to arrest and contemplate 
as it flits by us,—and then it is true: 
of the next instant we know nothing. 
Whether we may be in life or in death, 
in health or in pain, here or elsewhere, 
with whom, how employed—all this we 
may guess at and surmise, but we cannot 
assert anything ; it has never been mani- 
fested what we shall be. And as we 
advance forward the artificial meaning 
which we may give to the present, and 


widen the frame of the picture which 
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we choose to make our field of view, 
the same remains true. We may speak 
of this day, or this year, or this life; and 
in each case of another day, another year, 
another life, it doth not appear, none 
has ever been able to show us, what 
shall. be, or what we shall be. All that 
we say of ourown minds about another 
day, another year, another life, is founded 
on surmise, is true on certain conditions. 
We assume that what has been will 
continue to be. “To-morrow we shall 
rise from our beds as usual,”—to-morrow, 
taking for granted, that is, that this 
sequence of day after day continues,— 
we shall rise as usual, if, that is, this 
sequence of breath after breath continue 
uninterruptedly to maintain us in our 
present vigour. These conditions are 


summed up by St. James in that one 
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which contains them all, “If the Lord 
will.” “Go to now, ye that say, To-day 
or to-morrow we will go into such a city, 
and will abide a year, and buy and sell, 
and get gain: whereas ye know not what 
shall be on the morrow.” Instead of 
- saying, “If the Lord will, we shall live, 
and do this, or that.” 

Surely, my friends, it is a strange and 
a solemn thing to think of, this standing 
up against total darkness—this evermore 
taking steps into an unknown void. And 
still stranger it is to think that we and 
this whole race of mankind evermore exist 
and go onwards under these solemn cir- 
cumstances, so quietly, so contentedly, so 
assuredly. It is as if one should march 
with the edge of a precipice continually 
receding before him, but uncertain when 


it would stop, and he should take the step 
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which should be his fall. On this security, 
I will not further dwell now: it will be 
found to do us good service on a future 
occasion. What I wish to fix your atten- 
tion upon to-day is, the contrast itself 
between the known present and the un- 
known future, as to the special matter 
which we now have in hand—as to this 
our present state of being children of God, 
and the change, whatever it may be, which 
shall pass upon us in that state hereafter. 
And, first of all, you will observe that in 
these very terms it is taken for granted 
that there is such a future for us beyond 
this present life. It is not said, it doth not 
yet appear “whether we shall be” here- 
after; but “what we shall be.” From us, 
as Christians, thus much of the darkness 
has been lifted from the future: we know 


that it will not bring to us annihilation. 
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Whatever mysterious and unknown change 
it may bring, we shall live on. This, be- 
fore Christianity, was indeed a surmise in 
men’s minds, founded on an instinct cf our 
common nature; but it was reserved for 
our blessed Lord to lift thus much of the 
dark veil from the future, as to make our 
life on the other side an assured fact, never 
again to be doubted. He was man, and 
as man went down into death, and re- 
turned, and has again resumed the life of 
that mysterious future condition. As He 
is, so are we. As we saw last Sunday but 
one, that which He did passed on to us, 
and has become ours by virtue of His 
bearing upon Himself our entire nature as 
its second and righteous Head. Life and 
immortality have been by Him brought to 
light. Still, as to that of which we speak 
to-day, the manner of change which shall 
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pass upon us on entering, or in, that other 
life, the revelation of our certain existence 
in it has but, so to speak, made the dark- 
ness visible: we know that we shall be; 
this serves to link on that new state to our 
own in prospect and in interest. We know 
not what we shall be: this serves to baffle 
that interest, and cloud over that prospect. 
This baffling, this clouding over, is most 
strongly felt when we have accompanied 
one who has walked beside us in this life 
to the very brink of the great precipice, 
and have witnessed the change, as far as 
it can on this side be witnessed. This 
moment, He is with us; gradually perhaps 
being withdrawn from us and we from 
Him; but still here, in a known state. 
We minister to His wants, which are 
familiar to us as being also our own. We 
can, from the expression of the outward 
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countenance, guess at what is passing 
within His thoughts. All is fitly framed 
together,—the body a temple and an organ 
of the soul within. Another moment, 
blankness has gathered over that meaning 
face; the nerves of sight have ceased to 
hold in those dilating pupils: the tene- 
ment is empty, the inhabitant is gone— 
whither? We sit and ponder—where is 
He now? What unknown thoughts, what 
new faculties, what fresh wants, what un- 
tried circumstances has He entered and 
put on? All is blank, all is absolutely 
unknown. We, too, shall be like Him 
before we see Him as He is. And this 
bar is insurmountable; this veil is imper- 
vious. It is the one natural process, which 
no discovery of man can ever reveal. Not 
the meaning of the dream only, but the 


dream itself is hidden from us. Science 
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has no material before her on which to 
ground her researches. It never yet was 
manifested what we shall be. 

Does this seem strange to us? It be- 
longs to our present meditation to enter 
somewhat into the thoughts suggested by 
this question; because, if we can see the 
profit of that being hidden which has been 
hidden, we may another time also see the 
reason of that being revealed which has 
been revealed. 

First, is it to be supposed that we could 
know what we shall be—that it could be to 
us matter of knowledge—that we have 
faculties to take such a revelation in? We 
can make some sort of answer to this in- 
quiry, without any positive speculation as 
to the very thing which is in question. 
Our present knowledge seems to be bound 


up with our organized body. We are 
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simply unable to conceive an existence in 
separation from it: for such an existence, 
whatever new fact may be revealed as 
about to supervene upon it, is necessarily 
presented to us in thinking of the change. 
It would seem to us as if the soul going 
forth into that unknown state, must receive 
at once an endowment of faculties of its 
own which are to us inconceivable. For 
this reason, it is exceedingly doubtful 
whether we could at all imagine, or take in 
as an object of our cognizance, the manner 
of that future existence. 

And, even supposing that we could do 
so, is it desirable that we should have this 
wonderful knowledge before us? Could it 
be made profitable for this life’s wants or 
duties? You may say that not knowing 
what it is, we are unable to answer this 


question. . This is not quite correct rea- 
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soning. We perhaps can answer it, judging 
by the analogy of similar cases: nay, we 
can also judge in some measure even, from 
the necessary relative character of that 
which is so unknown. We do not then 
commonly find that the knowledge of sub- 
jects entirely removed from our path in life 
is, for life’s purposes, a gain to men; and 
from the complete barrier set up by God’s 
Providence between this life and that other, 
it is probable that this knowledge, even if 
we could take it in, would, so far from 
serving, prove detrimental to our life’s 
business and enjoyments. That which the 


poet could write of the inferior animals,— 


““The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ?”— 


may be not without its application in a 


higher measure in our own case also, The 


‘ 
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magnitude and solemnity of the revelations 
connected with that other state might be 
such as to incapacitate us for our ordinary 
duties, and to take from us all that lightness 
of heart and spring of energy which are so 
essential to life's vigorous and healthy 
action. Even when we reason about this 
present life and things we know, we see the 
truth of this argument. We see how bene- 
ficent is the Providence which has shut up 
the future from us: how much more intense 
our sufferings would be, if, like Him who 
bore all our griefs, we went forth knowing 
all that should come upon us. And let it 
not be objected to what we are now saying, 
that we are thus assuming our future un- 
known state to be one of sorrow and 
suffering ; for the same is true of the 
anticipation of great joy which is true of 


the anticipation of great sorrow or pain. It 
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unfits a man for present duties, and induces 
a fluttering and excited frame, quite un- 
suited for the performance of duty, and 
incompatible with that repose by which, in 
its intervals, we become strengthened for 
its renewed performance. 

It has then never yet been manifested 
what we shall be ; and it is well it has not. 
But this is by no means all that is to be 
said upon the matter. None indeed can 
describe that which we shall be; but it 
does not follow from this, that the revelation 
which has made known to us the existence 
of that future has not also imparted to us 
the knowledge of some facts respecting it 
which we can know, and which it is good 
for us to know; nor does it follow, con- 
sidering that the existence of ourselves im- 
plies some sort of continuity, that we may 


not find something which we now possess 
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of which we can say that it must continue 
and be further developed in that new state. 
Of these further revelations the Apostle 
goes on to speak, and we will treat another 
time.. Of the other kind manifestly is that 
state which he had just mentioned—“ now 
we are children of God.” He has begotten 
us anew with the word of truth; He has 
adopted us into His family and given us 
our place in His Church, not for this world 
only, or with reference to this time now 
present, but with reference to that unknown 
and unmanifested future. All that belongs 
to our state as His children is at present 
imperfect and undeveloped. God’s children 
must be, as He is, incorruptible, ever fresh 
in strength and vigour; but we are under 
the bondage of corruption, and live only 
to decay. That future will bring with it, 


whatever precisely the words may mean, 


& 
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deliverance from the bondage of corruption 
into the liberty of the glory of the sons of 
God. Again, God’s children ought to be 
perfect in accordance with His will and 
obedience to His law; and how far we are 
from being thus, every one who hears me 
knows. Nay, such attainment would be 
even impossible during the present state. 
Our conditions of being do not admit of 
perfection ; and we surely cannot suppose 
that God has made us His children for 
nought, or that He meant to begin a work 
and then break it off in the midst, as a man 
might do, from failure of power or adverse 
combinations of circumstances. It is plain 
that we are to look for a great and glorious 
development and expansion of our state as 
children of God in that unknown future ; 
an increase of blessedness which our Lord 


describes as “seeing God:” a change which 
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in the opening of this season has been pre- 
sented to us as day compared to night, 
light compared to darkness. And notice 
that this glorious change is none the less 
certain for being indescribable. We see 
the depository which holds the treasure ;— 
we know that it is there because He is 
faithful that hath promised—because He 
hath planted in our spiritual consciousness 
the instinct of heirs of God and joint-heirs 
with Christ ; we see the depository of the 
treasure, though we have not the key and 
cannot yet find out and examine the 
treasure itself. And as the concealment of 
the manner and phenomena of that future 
life is for our good, so is the revealing of 
the certainty of our further development in 
it as the perfected children of God. We 
may work by the sunlight, though we can- 


not yet gaze upon the sun: we may shine 
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with that glory reflected, though we do not 
at present walk in the midst of it. And 
this is what is aimed at, when it is said: 
“Ye all are children of the light and of the 
day:” “let us cast away the works of 
darkness, and let us put on the armour of 
light.” 

I would draw toa close with a practical 
matter of fact applying of such exhortations 
as they affect the thoughts and conduct of 
us who are here present. 

Another Advent—and we are still in the 
accepted time—still passing the day when 
salvation is offered us. The state of chil- 
dren of God, unless we have been passing so 
many years in vain, is more assured to us, 
more laid up in our experience, sits more 
naturally on us. It is to be feared that 
with some in our days, the longer they 


live, the more they doubt. Surely this is 
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reversing the natural and healthy order of 
things. “I know whom I have believed,” 
is a consciousness which ought to be grow- 
ing up and ripening in a man, as he passes 
on in the Christian life. And sucha feeling 
is no less needful than natural. “The 
night is far spent, the day is at hand.’”— 
“ Now is our salvation” —our great change, 
which ought to issue in final bliss, “nearer 
than when we believed,” which is as much 
in our case as to say, than when we were 
first made members of Christ’s Church. 
We want support, we want increasing assu- | 
rance. /\nd how shall we get it? How, my 
friends, but by building up and strengthen- 
ing faith in the daily practice of humble 
°bedience, of self-denial and love? Notice 
what strange language this seems of the 
Apostle which I have just quoted. If what 


we are now is plain, and what we shall be 
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no one knows, how can he say, “ the night is 
far spent, the day is at hand”? Why did 
he not rather say, “the day is far spent, the 
night isat hand”? For did not our blessed 
Lord Himself speak once even thus, when 
He said, “I must work the works of Him 
that sent me while it is day: the night 
cometh when no man can work”? Doubt- 
less : but He spoke of the day of work, and 
the night of rest; whereas St. Paul is 
speaking of the night of faith and the day 
of fruition ; the knowledge in part and the 
knowledge face to face; the night also 
when evil men and evil things are abroad, 
and the day when they trouble no more. 
It is the Christian’s faith which turns the 
world’s day into night and the world’s 
night into day. “Who knows if life be 
death, and death be life,” sang the old 
Greek tragedian, in the days of dark- 
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ness. What he nobly guessed, we know 
by faith, and live upon that knowledge. 
What we are now, we know—the obscurity 
that veils our footsteps, the lights that 
man has kindled, the Lights that God has 
kindled, to guide us; our own ignorance 
we know, our own weakness we know— 
each soul its own trouble, each heart its 
own sore, running in the night season and 
ceasing not. For the children of God now 
are like sick men in the long night, vexed 
and tossing and crying out for repose: in 
them dwelleth no good thing: anxiety 
seems too much for them, grace too little: 
now are we children of God ; still it is an 
inheritance long coming, a hope deferred 
that maketh the heart sick. But mean- 
time the unknown state is coming nearer 
and nearer; the streaks of day are gather- 


ing in the horizon: like the throbbing of 
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the distant. train upon the wind, the tokens 
of His coming are beginning to be heard. 
How long shall the Church wait for the 
bridegroom to appear? How long shall 
the heavens bar in our returning Lord? 
The Spirit and the Bride say, Come: and 
let him that heareth say, Come: let that 
be perfected which we are—let that appear 
which we shall be. Amen. Even so, 


come Lord Jesus. 








* 




















VI. 


“It doth not yet appear what we shall be” [or, it was 
never yet manifested what we shall be].—1 JOHN iii. 2. 


N this Sunday in Advent, our atten- 

tion is especially drawn to the Holy 
Scriptures ; and of the various points of 
view in which they might be considered, 
their prophetic character is that which is 
most prominently put before us. It will 
be of some interest in reference to our 
subject to follow to-day the guidance of 
the Church in what we shall say upon it. 
I shall, therefore, inquire into the principal 
revelations of Holy Scripture respecting 


our future state; and in doing so I shall 
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endeavour to show that all this does not at 
all amount to manifesting what we shall 
be. 

In this matter of the state of man after 
death the earlier Scriptures are silent. The 
mention in them of blessing and of well- 
being seems to be principally made with 
reference to good in this present life. At 
the same time, it is doubtful whether certain 
expressions used in them would be at 
all intelligently received [such are, 2 ¢,, 
“Enoch walked with God: and he was 
not: for God took him”], except by those 
who were acquainted with the doctrine of 
a life beyond the grave. 

Such, again, is the language of the dying 
Jacob: “I have waited for thy salvation, 
O Lord.” In the former case, the words 
can hardly be understood except thus, that 


God, whose companion and friend Enoch 
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had been, took him, as we say even now, 
to Himself to be with Him in another 
state. And though it may be said, that 
this shows nothing as to the ideas prevalent 
with regard to the general lot of mankind 
after death, because in this particular case 
death did not take place, yet it may safely 
be maintained that the mere narration, 
how one man among men was admitted to 
the heavenly presence of God exception- 
ally, 2¢@, without death, would naturally 
imply that others who lived as he did were 
understood to be admitted to the same 
presence by the ordinary method of death. 
Again, when Jacob used those other words, 
I see not what possible meaning they could 
have except that of an expression of dying 
hope. He had been waiting,—whether 
the record be taken as applying to the 


season of his old age and weakness, or be 
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extended over a longer period,—he had 
been waiting for something which he calls 
“ God’s salvation,” and which, by his very 
expression, was then to come to him; and 
I see not how such words could bear any 
meaning, unless he anticipated a con- 
dition of increased blessedness after that 
his dissolution, which was fast approaching. 
If it be thought that the testimonies on so 
important a matter are in the early Scrip- 
tures but scanty, it must be remembered 
how very little those Scriptures deal with 
the sentiments or hopes of individuals ; 
and where they do, how much they are 
employed in drawing the broad distinction 
between the idolater and the servants of 
God. The belief in a future state of bliss 
for these latter might well have been as 
general as we take it to have been, without 


any more allusion to it being made than 
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that which we now find. When the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews says, “He 
that cometh to God must believe that He 
is, and that He is a rewarder of them that 
diligently seek Him,” he was using words 
which could hardly be mistaken as if they 
applied wholly to this present life. The 
Christians to whom he was writing were 
familiar with the term “reward,” as ex- 
pressing their hope beyond the grave, and 
could not otherwise understand it. And 
thus, too, considering that these Christians 
were Jews also, must they have under- 
stood God’s own words to Abraham, when 
He said to him, “I am thy exceeding 
great reward.” And if the readers of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews thus understood 
them, we may safely say that such had 
been their generally received meaning 


among the Jews. As we pass down the 
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books of the Old Testament Scriptures, we 
meet with a singularly precise and graphic 
declaration on. this point in the book of 
Job, and from the mouth of that patriarch 
himself: “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, and that He shall stand at the latter 
day upon the earth: and though after my 
skin worms destroy this body, yet in my 
flesh shall I see God: whom I shall see 
for myself, and mine own eyes shall behold, 
and not another.” So strong a testimony 
have these words appeared to the Church, 
that for long ages every Christian body 
has been met with them when borne to its 
temporary rest in the grave. Their pre- 
cision is indeed most remarkable. The 
appearance of a Deliverer of men at a 
future day on this earth, and the standing 
of His saints before Him in their risen 


bodies,—we must maintain that nothing 
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less than this is declared by them, what- 
ever be the varieties of rendering adopted. 
The date of this mysterious book has 
never been exactly ascertained among 
biblical scholars; but at all events it be- 
longs to the great Old Testament period, 
and expresses the feelings of a servant of 
God long before Christ came. 

The richest treasury of individual utter- 
ances of hope is found of course in the 
book of Psalms. And none can deny that 
the belief in life beyond the grave is there 
very plainly expressed. The remarkable 
passage in Ps. xvi, which is familiar to us 
all, can hardly bear any meaning short of 
confidence in God’s preservation of even 
the bodies of His saints in the grave, and 
their admission into bliss in His presence 
hereafter. In its proper and primary sense, 


indeed, we are taught by St. Peter that 
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this passage related as a prophecy to our 
Blessed Lord. David himself, he tells us, 
was put in the grave, and did see corrup- 
tion. Still, even thus, the words do not 
lose their personal reference, but rather 
rest it on Him who is the resurrection and 
the life, and in whom is our life and hope. 
It is not our present. object to follow on 
through the remaining Old Testament 
books, explaining every passage which 
might be supposed to have reference to a 
life to come. Of these there are several, 
more or less plain. All that we would 
impress on you is, that in none of them is 
any direct revelation made as to what we 
shall be. Rather is that momentous ques- 
tion, by the very terms of some of these 
passages, left involved in additional mys- 
tery. When, for instance, it is declared 


that at the death of man the dust returns 
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to the earth as it was, but the spirit return- 
eth to God who gave it, no light is thrown 
by the words upon the manner of the re- 
turn, or the nature of our condition when it 
is accomplished. And when the prophets 
announce again and again the coming of 
the great and terrible day of the Lord, and 
the gathering of His saints to Him, they 
drop no hint as to the change which shall 
thereby pass upon those saints, or those 
others who shall not be of their number. 
When the prophet Daniel tells of what 
shall happen after the great trouble of the 
latter days, and says, “many of them that 
sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, 
some to everlasting life, and some to 
shame and everlasting contempt,” though 
the words seem beyond all doubt to point 
to the great event of which we all know, 


no light again is shed by them on the 
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doubt of what kind that life and that con- 
tempt shall be. 

But let us come now to the passages in 
which we are to-day mainly concerned ; 
those, I mean, of the New Testament, in 
which most seems to be declared about 
that life on the other side of the grave. 
First, our Lord Himself, in His discourses, 
now and then lifts, as it were, a corner of 
the veil which hides that. other world, and 
shows us a spark or two of the glory be- 
yond it. But these revelations are always 
so expressed, that the mysterious inquiry, 
what we shall be, is left unanswered. He 
tells us, for instance, of our future equality 
with God’s holy angels, and the conse- 
quent non-existence of those relations of 
this life which have reference to the decay 
and reproduction of our race; but yet we 


know not what we shall be, for we know 
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not what those angels are; nor can it be 
said that we may infer what they are from 
their having again and again appeared to 
men, for those appearances can only have 
taken place by their becoming visible to 
human senses, and if so, none have seen 
them as they are. Again, when we learn 
from our blessed Lord that His saints will 
be with Him where He is, and will behold 
His glory which the Father has given 
Him, we are still less than before able to 
conceive in what form, by what manner of 
perception, we shall stand by, and behold 
that which now seems so infinitely above 
us. 

As we advance, we find some revelations 
in the writings of the Apostles, which, at 
first sight, seem to come very near to 
a manifestation of what we shall be. Of 


these, the great argument in 1 Corinthians 
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xv. furnishes the most prominent example. 
There, as you know, St. Paul is opposing 
those who said that there was no resurrec- 
tion of the dead. First he demonstrates 
their error by the fact of Christ having 
arisen from the dead, who is our Head, and 
the second inclusive Adam of our race. 
Then he goes on to reply to the question, 
“How are the dead raised up, and with 
what body do they come?” And here, if 
anywhere, we might imagine the question 
—what we shall be—would find its answer. 
But it does not. The reply is given by 
analogies in nature, bearing indeed closely 
on the point, but revealing nothing. The 
seed dropped into the ground comes forth, 
not with the old body, but with a new one 
given by God: why may not the same be 
the case with the dead? And there need be 


no insuperable difficulty in conceiving this, 
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for we know of various kinds of flesh, as we 
do of differing kinds of light, and of bodies 
heavenly and bodies earthly. Then the 
Apostle, from his sacred stores of divinely 
imparted knowledge, declares to us a 
mystery,—that all shall be changed from 
the natural body to the spiritual body at 
the time of the general resurrection ; and 
upon the blessedness and glory of that 
change his concluding song of triumph is 
founded. But in all this there is not one 
word to explain to us the nature of the 
new spiritual body, or of the change where- 
by we shall pass into it. In spite of all this 
wonderful and reassuring argument, none 
hath ever yet declared what we shall be. 

It might be imagined that a nearer 
approach to this declaration would neces- 
sarily be found in the Book of Revelation, 


where the descriptions of future glory are 
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so many and so copious, And doubtless 
these descriptions do quicken our imagina- 
tions and strengthen our hopes more than 
any similar disclosures in Holy Scripture. 
Still, they are as far from manifesting what 
we shall be as any others that have been 
quoted. The absence of sorrow and pain, 
the presence of triumph and joy, are set 
forth in the most vivid terms ; but it is in 
language drawn entirely from the habits 
and wants of this our present state, not 
from the new habits and wants of that 
future one. What we shall be, if set forth 
at all, is only set forth by negativing or 
intensifying that which we are. When we 
read that they shall hunger no more nor 
thirst any more, but that God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes, it is plain 
we are being taught to think in our own 


language, not in theirs. Nay, when we go 
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on to read that the sun shall not light upon 
them nor any heat, it is further plain that 
not even the common language of the 
whole earth is here used, but only the form 
of speech of that particular part of it where 
the writer himself lived. To us whose lot 
is cast under the leaden skies of the cheer- 
less north, it would rather seem to describe 
enjoyment that clouds lighted not on them, 
nor any cold. And this is the very best. 
proof to us, how absolutely nothing of what 
we shall be has really been revealed, even 
where most seems to have been revealed. 
It is all as if we were with our thoughts and 
imaginations, even when they are divinely 
guided, only building up a ladder which may 
reach to heaven; but whenever we attempt 
to place it against the bulwarks of the celes- 
tial city, it proves all too short, and will not 
reach. And so it will be to the end. We 
10 
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shall be changed. We shall pass as it were 
through a crucible, and our whole spirit, — 
soul, and body, remaining in identity the 
same, will come out new, partakers of a 
different life, using different senses, thinking 
different thoughts. On the one hand, this 
must be; and on the other, it very well may 
be. Itmustbe. As flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God, so neither can 
the senses which inform flesh and blood 
inform us of the realities of that new state. 
If they bear, in their new state, some ana- 
logy to their present uses, this is all that 
we can at present surmise. The thoughts 
of flesh and blood,—those thoughts of 
which it is mainly true that nothing is 
in our intellect which has not been pre- 
viously in our sense,—must. be changed, 
and their very ground shifted, before we 


can be conversant with and carry about us 
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the maxims and habits of a life so totally 
different. How much of our present 
selves will survive the change, how much 
will bear transmuting into that new exist- 
ence ; whether tints of character, outward 
or inward, which are now fleeting or un- 
promising, may pass as it were through 
fire, and become fixed and brightened in 
the enamel of eternal beauty and fresh- 
ness, we cannot say ; but the change must 
be: so far is evident. And it very well 
may be, even according to our present 
conceptions. As St. Paul shows in the 
case of the body, so might it be shown in 
that of the whole man, with his thoughts 
and habits. All these are not the same in 
all men, or in all races of men. If we 
were to transplant into the midst of our- 
selves, our ways and habits, a native of a 


far distant country and an alien race, he 
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would find very little indeed in common 
with us. Our speech, our daily customs, 
even our food, would be all strange to him. 
Nay, even among ourselves, the thoughts 
and desires of a child differ entirely from 
those of the youth or maiden, and those 
again from the man of business, or the 
matron, and those again from the charac- 
teristics of old age. And we may take 
a more striking example still from the 
standing and permanent difference in the 
thoughts and characters of the two sexes. 
Both of the highest order of God’s crea- 
tion, both capable of the tenderest and 
loftiest feelings and thoughts, and of the 
highest aspirations, the two yet differ 
essentially: their points of departure are 
different, their methods of joining thought 
to thought are different ; the way in which 


they regard inferences and consequences 
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is different ; the relative places which first 
principles and practical difficulties hold are 
different ; the two minds are and will ever 
be found differently constituted. But it 
may be said, there isa difficulty in con- 
ceiving of ourselves as passing into an- 
other condition while retaining our 
identity. As to this, the example of the 
difference between childhood and maturity 
might be a sufficient answer to it, were it 
not that we have abundance of others. 
Circumstances, in their change, will also 
completely change the character and 
thoughts and habits of a man. Take a 
mere workman in the field; take him 
again a quarter.of a century later, the 
ruling minister of a kingdom: if you 
could map out the two characters with all 
their interests and feelings and habits, 


could any two different men differ more 
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widely, except indeed in this, which bears 
a close analogy with our present subject, 
that certain marks of identity, burnt as it 
were into the individual identity, survive 
the change? 

And so, my brethren, we fall back on 
the simple words of our text, “it never 
was yet manifested what we shall be.” 
We have never seen, we could never see, 
one of those who have passed beyond that 
closed door, in the state in which he is 
there. One indeed has returned to us, and 
He, in a sense, not one of us but all of us. 
Of Him the Apostle proceeds to speak in 
the words which follow my text; and on | 
that part of the subject, please God, we 
will enter next Sunday. But in a word we 
may say now what we hope to make plain 
in more words then, that what He is now 


hath not been manifested; that none as 
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yet hath seen Him as He is. We have, 
then, to-day, been carried one step further. 
Not only is this great question of our 
future condition hidden from us and our 
powers to answer it, but nothing from 
God, much as He has revealed, has as yet 
solved it. Indeed, as we shall see I hope 
in what remains, we cannot solve it till it 
is solved in us. 

May we so wait for it to appear that its 
appearing may be to us the opening of a 
blessed immortality! May we so live in 
Him who is Life and Joy, that when He 


shall appear we may appear with Him in 


glory. 
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‘Tt doth not yet appear what we shall be: but we know 
that, when He shall appear, we shall be like Him ; 
for we shall see Him as He is.” —I JOHN iii. 2. 

E have already spoken in six ser- 
mons of the certainty of the present 

—now are we children of God, and of the 

uncertainty of the non-apparent future— 

it never yet was manifested what we shall 
be. To this uncertainty, it seems, from 
the further words which I have now read, 
that the Apostle makes one exception. 

One thing about that unrevealed future 

we do know. And what is that one thing? 


Let us first get the words themselves 


{ 
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accurately. In the phrase, “when He shall 
appear,” the personal pronoun is not ex- 
pressed in the original, and the verb “ap- 
pear” is the same as that which has just 
before been used. So that it is more pro- 
bably to be rendered, not “when He shall 
appear,’ but, “when it shall be mani- 
fested,” or, “if it should be manifested ” ; 
and, rendering it thus, we shall have the 
whole sentence as follows :—‘“ Beloved, now 
are we children of God, and it never yet 
was manifested what we shall be: but we 
know that, if it should be manifested [7. ¢., 
whenever it shall be manifested], we shall 
be like Him ; for we shall see Him as He 
is.” When that mysterious state, now so 
utterly excluded by its very nature from 
our knowledge, shall have become actual, 
of one thing about it we are sure. Let us 


now try to search into this one thing, and 
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see what it is, and to how much the know- 
ledge amounts. 

First of all, observe that which must 
strike every one on hearing the words— 
viz., that a well-known person is here 
spoken of as He: “ We shall be. like 
Him.” And this personal pronoun is not 
to be interpreted according to the general 
rule, as referring to the principal Person 
before mentioned, for that was the Father: 
“Behold what manner of love the Father 
hath bestowed upon us, that we should be 
called children of God.” And this cannot 
be the Father, for we never can see Him 
as He is. Nay, in that very same first 
verse of the chapter another Person is 
introduced, when it is said, “ Therefore 
the world knoweth us not, because it knew 
Him not; for this was not God the Father, 
but God the Son, of whom the same 
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Apostle says, He was in the world, and 
the world was made by Him, and the 
world knew Him not.’ The Apostle’s 
thoughts are so fixed upon his Divine 
Master, that He is their continual object, 
spoken of without introduction or expla- 
nation: “ We shall be like Him,” the Lord 
Jesus Christ, “for we shall see Him,” ze., 
Christ, “‘as*He is.” 

Now our first inquiry must be, why, in 
such a matter, He is introduced. For in 
this reason of His being introduced will in 
great part lie wrapped up the explanation 
of what follows. What are the facts re- 
specting Him? He, appearing as man 
on this our earth, in course of time died 
as man, and entered into that unknown 
future state. Now this He might have 
done, being the pure Teacher and spotless 


Example which we know Him to have 
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been ; and yet His death and His going 
into that future state may have been no 
concern of ours at all. Abraham is dead, 
and the prophets; and though He may 
have been immeasurably purer and holier 
than any of them, yet this surpassing 
holiness would in this respect have put no 
distinction between Him and them. But, 
it may be said, He differs from them in 
that He came back to us from that un- 
known state, and showed us in a measure 
what it is. Doubtless; but so did the 
Shunamite’s child, and Jairus’s daughter, 
and the son of the widow at Nain, and 
Lazarus at Bethany, and others: and we 
have no particular interest in any of them. 
So that this Person must in some essential 
point differ from all others, in order to 
make Him fit to be introduced as He is 


here. All of us must have a general in- 


‘ 
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terest in Him which we have in no one 
else. He must be to every one of us the 
centre, so to speak, of our common nature; 
so that when we come to think what we 
are, or what we shall be, our best answer 
will be found by asking ourselves what 
He is. And this, not by way of moral 
example, but by way of absolute and plain 
fact. How clearly does this same Apostle 
speak of this being so when he says, as 
the ground of our confidence in the day 
of judgment, “because as He is, so are we 
in this world.’ He is. just this Centre 
and this Head of our common race, so 
that whatever befell Him also befell us ; 
and we all have common interest in Him. 
So that His going down into the mys- 
terious future state does not for us rank 
with the fact of the death of any one of 


the sons of men; nor is His coming back 
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again from the dead to be spoken of with 
the return of Lazarus or any of those 
others. But when He died for all, then 
all died; and when He rose again, then 
we rose again with Him. And so He is 
also the firstfruit of the great harvest of 
mankind—not only their inclusive Head, 
but also their pattern and model ; so that 
we are quite sure of the truth of the pro- 
position, “As He is, so we shall be.” 
Now what has He done? He has entered 
into and taken upon Him in full that 
mysterious unknown state of which we 
have before spoken. His present shall be 
our future. When that state, now all dark 
to us, shall be manifested, we know that it 
will consist in likeness to Him: “ We shall 
be like,” “we shall be made like” “ Him.” 

The next question naturally is, To what 
does this knowledge amount? Do we 


II 
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know what being like Him means? But 
before we attempt any reply to it, we must 
take into consideration the reason which 
the Apostle subjoins for saying, “we shall 
be like Him;” because in this reason lie 
some most important distinctions and ex- 
planations. “We shall be like Him, for” 
[z.2., because] “we shall see Him as He is.” 
You will at once see that these words may 
be taken in two ways. They may mean, 
either “We know that we shall be like 
Him, because the sight of Him as He is 
will change us into His perfect image ;” 
or, “We know that we shall be like Him, 
because we shall see Him as He is; and 
this no one can do without being like Him, 
without being in the same state as that in| 
which He is.” Both these meanings are 
possible ; but of the two, I think the latter 
the more probable. The Apostle is not 
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speaking so much of some change to be 
brought about by the sight of our blessed 
Lord in glory, as of the amount of know- 
ledge which we have of our state there, as 
revealed to us by some fact already made 
certain to us. Now such a fact is our see- 
ing Him as He is. In His own parting 
prayer He had said, “Father, I will that 
they whom Thou hast given me may be 
with me where I am, that they may be- 
hold my glory which Thou hast given me.” 
This then is certain, that we,—that means 
His saved ones, His Church,—shall see 
Him as He is. And this, the Apostle 
argues, can only be brought about by our 
being like Him. That glory of His can- 
not be beheld except by those who have 
entered into its likeness. Even here on 
earth this same principle is frequently. 


illustrated. The habits and interests of a 
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society or a family are not known to those 
who are outside it; only the members 
understand them. And this is the more 
so in proportion as those habits and in- 
terests are peculiar, or kept secret. Much 
more then when the condition spoken of, 
with all its habits and interests, is entirely 
removed and hidden from our present 
capacities. That we shall see Him as He 
is, is of itself sufficient proof that we must 
be like Him. 

But it may be said, Has not He been 
seen since He has entered into that state, 
and was He then not seen as Heis? The 
answer is obvious. First, those manifesta- 
tions of Him after His resurrection were 
previous to the full assumption of His 
glory.  ““I- am not .yet;” iHessaidy) “as- 
cended to my Father.” Again, there was 


doubtless the hiding of His existing glory 
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in those appearances. Real they were, 
not visionary: this is necessitated by what 
passed during them. “Handle me,” He 
said, “and see that it is I myself; for a 
spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see 
me have.” So that, unless this were the 
actual condition of the Lord’s body in the 
new state, His own challenge to them to 
test His identity would be a mere illusion. 
So far then He has been seen as He is; 
but of course only so far as mortal eyes 
were capable of beholding Him. All that 
glory which He had with the Father be- 
fore the world began can only, by the very 
terms of His prayers, be seen by being 
where He is. As long as He was linger- 
ing about His former haunts on this earth 
below, it was,—though His greater humi- 
liation was gone by,—yet but as it were a 


continued abasement of Himself to the 


{ 
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level of His disciples’ capacities. Yet, 
such as it was, it was full of instruction 
for us regarding that new state into which 
He has entered, and which we shall enter 
after Him. All that was essential to the 
state itself was present when He uttered 
the challenge which I have quoted. He 
was able to be recognised by those who 
had known Him before. The marks of 
His recent crucifixion were upon Him. 
Only when we come to inquire into the 
nature of that real and recognisable Body 
‘comes in the truth, “it was never yet 
manifested what we shall be.” How 
should a real palpable body appear in the 
midst when the doors were shut? And if 
this were to be set down to the Divine 
power which was always resident in Him, 
even in the days of His flesh, where is 


exactly the line to be drawn between that 
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which belonged to Him exceptionally, as 
we say, and that which shall belong to us 
generally? These appearances do not 
then guide us far; no farther, perhaps, 
than to the truth that that blessed state 
into which He has entered is compatible 
with and shall be endowed with the known 
and recognisable body which we had here 
below. As to any appearances of Him 
since He has been received up into glory, 
no argument can be derived from them, 
because we have no argument founded 
upon them, such as that of His identity 
on that other occasion; and because they 
were obviously all vouchsafed in visions 
and not in the intercourse of common life, 
as those others were. His appearances to 
St. Paul, on the road to Damascus and in 
the Temple, may be ranged rather with 
the Old Testament manifestations of God 
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than with those of the forty days after the 
Resurrection. And when we come to the 
appearance to the beloved Apostle in the 
Revelation, we manifestly are altogether 
out of the region where any arguments can 
be founded as to His real state in glory; 
the whole was a sublime vision for the 
purposes of that heavenly scenery which 
was about to be unfolded before the eyes 
of the seer. 

Thus much then we know, but no more: 
that whatever glory He has assumed as 
belonging to the renewed and glorified 
state of our race, that we also shall put on 
—“When Christ, who is our life, shall be 
manifested, then shall we also be mani- 
fested with Him in glory.” 

But here arises an important question, 
Who are they that shall be manifested ; 
who are they that shall be like Him, and 
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thereby shall have the sight of Him? 
Observe, my brethren, that this is not a 
question of mere bodily sight. Even if it 
were, we might have something to say of 
refined vision, of the training of the sense 
to perceive glory and majesty and beauty. 
Show the most exquisite work of art to 
the uneducated rustic, or even to one who, 
otherwise well informed, has had no train- 
ing in art, and its beauty will remain 
unappreciated. The fairest landscape has 
no charm for the tiller of the field from 
whence it is seen. So that even thus we 
might say that the eye of man might fail 
to apprehend that glory even when mani- 
fested. But let it also be observed that in 
each of these examples the training, though 
it has acted on the sense in rendering it 
acute and discriminating, has been carried 


on in the mind and thought of the man. 
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It is there that instruction has imparted 
the rules and distinctions of art; there 
that the appreciation of colour and form in 
landscape has been learned. And so must 
it be in the case with which we are now 
concerned. In order to see the glorified 
Redeemer as He is, the eye of man’s spirit 
must have been educated. The carnal 
man, the mere worldly man, the man of 
business or of pleasure, has no faculty 
whatever wherewith to appreciate the 
purity and holiness which make up the 
glory which the Father has given Him. 
Such a man would only find in the sight 
of the Son of God, as He is, something to 
scorn and despise. We cannot see Him as 
He is without being like Him. This was 
found to be true of that full sight in the 
future unknown state; but it is also true 


of the preparation for this sight in the 
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present state which we do know and can 
speak of with certainty. If we are ever to 
see Him as He is, we must be becoming 
like Him in those blessed qualities the 
triumph of which make up His heavenly 
glory. If you are not growing in single- 
ness and purity of purpose—if you are not 
growing in meekness and self-denial—if 
you are not, as life goes on, obtaining 
victories over self and sin, you are not on 
the way to being like Him, you cannot see 
Him as He is in that unknown future 
state. For of this one thing be sure,—that 
whatever, and however great, the change 
may be which shall introduce us into that 
state, we ourselves shall remain the same. 
I mean, that our inner desires and pur- 
poses, our bent and custom of thought— 
these will not be rooted up and superseded 


by new oned; but as, in this present life, 
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the boy is father of the man—the youth’s 
views and thoughts in their main course 
Survive the change from youth to age; so, 
in our whole life of time and eternity, this 
childhood of the state now present must 
contain the germs of that future maturity. 
What has never begun now will not be 
first implanted then. A man must have 
yearned after the image of Christ here, if 
he is to wear the image of Christ there. 
And if this be so; if the measure of our 
attainment of His likeness here is to be 
the measure of our sight-to-sight enjoy- 
ment of His presence there, may we not 
Say,—are we not compelled to say,—more, 
and to infer that He is by His various 
dispensations in Providence training not 
us only as individuals, but also His whole 
Church, for that glorious manifestation of 
Himself and of the children whom God 
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hath given Him? Does not such a thought 
allay the sickness of deferred hope of His 
coming, seeing that as yet we may not be 
ripe for it—that we have more to learn 
about His Person, more about His Word, 
more about His Church; seeing that as 
yet we are not wise enough, not large- 
hearted enough —that the Churches of 
Christendom are as yet too cold and un- 
kindly, too wedded to prescribed habits 
and narrow thoughts; seeing that dispen- 
sations of His are yet to come, which shall 
shake us loose from our fetters and make 
His Church better comprehend and practice 
the liberty wherewith He hath set us free ? 
O my brethren, if our Advent thoughts are 
to be anything real, if our words here are 
to be anything better than demure pulpit 
conventionalities, surely we ought to look 


from year to year with some such senti- 
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ments as these over the signs of the times 
and the tokens that He is giving us. With 
some such sentiments, I say, as regards 
our brethren who have the word of God 
and the testimony of Jesus Christ, and 
what as regards the heathen outside? 
What, as regards the great surrounding 
kingdom of thick darkness? Here again 
we have pulpit sayings and platform say- 
ings enough and to spare; far more 
than will work. We want some yearning 
hearts, some, not new doctrines, not new 
motives, but new springing up of feeling 
and of energy—new and strange sense of 
the work-day business-like weight of our 
Captain’s command, which should set our 
sober-minded nature about pushing Chris- 
tianity more after a real fashion than she 
has ever yet done. This is what we want : 


but don’t go away and say, Yes, but we 
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haven’t got it, and are not likely to have 
it. Don’t sit waiting for it. God may 
send it in His good time; and meanwhile 
He has given us good tried instruments to 
labour with, well-organized societies, doing 
their work—their limited, paltry work, 
compared to what it ought to be, but still 
their important work — thoroughly well, 
and in a manner entirely to’ be trusted. 
Till God sends us that which we pray for 
—a rich outpouring of His Spirit to spread 
our Master’s word and His Church, these 
are His appointed instruments, with these 
we are bound to work. To these, one of 
these,—there shall be no mincing the 
matter,—it is every Christian man’s duty— 
more, the duty of every man, woman, and 
child in every rank of Christ's Church— 
to contribute. He or she who is doing no- 


thing for missions is but half a Christian; 
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and our Master will not tolerate, much less 
will He reward, half Christians. Our col- 
lections on these occasions are for the most 
part dreary sights. Why? When we 
come to count by-and-by, there will be 
perhaps a very little gold, plenty (as things 
go) of silver, decent averages of shillings 
and half-crowns; but in this is the dreari- 
ness, that there is hardly any copper—the 
mass of those I see before me is not re- 
presented at all. The great body of people 
here assembled have heard our Master’s 
voice saying, “Do my work;” and they 
have answered one by one as they passed 
out, “TI won't.” O my friends, this is not 
growing in His likeness—this is anything 
but a preparation for the day when, though 
we know not what we shall be, we know 
this much, that “we shall be like Him, for 


we shall see Him as He is,” 


SERMON VIII. 
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VIII. 


«And every man that hath this hope in Him purifieth 
himself, even as He is pure.” —I JOHN ill. 3. 

E have arrived at the end of Advent, 

and also at the end of our present 

course of sermons. And this is the conclu- 
sion of the whole matter. We are now the 
children of God. What we shall be here- 
after is a matter hidden from all of us. 
One thing only we know respecting it: 
that when it shall be manifested, we shall 
be like our glorified Lord; that we are sure 
of, because we know that we shall see Him 
as He is; and this we could not do without 


being as He is. This prospect, then, is to 


i 
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us matter of hope. We have an assured 
expectation that it shall be, but not a 
definite idea of that which shall be in 
detail. So we hope it. And now, what is 
said by the Apostle about the effect of such 
a hope upon him who entertains it ? 

As before, let us first get our words 
right, and understand what they say. As 
they stand printed before us, there is an 
opportunity of making a mistake about 
them. What they really mean is this: 
Every man that hath, that possesses, this 
hope in Him, this hope resting on him, te, 
resting on Christ, purifieth himself, even as 
He is pure. But as the words stand, they 
look as if they meant, Every man that hath 
this hope in him, ze, has within himself, 
or, as we say, within his breast, this hope, 
purifieth himself, even as He is pure. And 


we often hear even clergymen fall into this 
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trap, and read the verse as if it meant this: 
thus, of course, as we shall presently see, 
taking all the force of what is asserted out 
of it. An effectual way of avoiding this in 
future, would be to take your Bibles, and 
with a pencil put a capital H to the word 
Him, thus marking that it means our 
Lord, and not the man who has the hope. 
Well then, we will take this point first 
for consideration. That the hope spoken 
of is in—or, more literally, vests wpon— 
Him, the Lord Jesus Christ. All hope 
rests upon some ground or other, if it bea 
hope of which any account can be given. 
There are hopes of which no account can 
be given, and which rest upon nothing. 
Such a hope is that of the hypocrite, which, 
we are told, shall perish—the hope of a man 
living an ungodly life and hoping to be all 


safe when he dies. Examine this hope, and 
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there is beneath it no substratum of fact; 
no explanation can make it clear why the 
person should entertain such a hope at all. 
But this hope is different. It has a foun- 
dation to rest upon. It is grounded on 
Christ. Notice this very particularly, for 
on it all which follows depends. Christ is 
the foundation of the hope. How so, and 
why? Because at first sight it would 
look as if the more natural place to have 
recourse to for the foundation of this hope 
were, the character of our past lives, or the 
tendency of our desires, or something in 
ourselves from which we could infer which 
way we are tending. If, as we said, the 
ungodly man is forbidden by the character 
of his life to entertain this hope, then surely 
the children of God will be warranted by 
the character of their lives to entertain it, 


This seems reasonable; but it is very 
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instructive to see that it is not so: the 
hope rests, not on ourselves at all, but on 
Him, on our blessed Lord. And how 
does this instruct us? Why, it teaches us 
that He, and His accomplished work in 
our natures are absolute, all-including facts, 
to be made the ground of hope simply in 
themselves, and without digging into this 
ground, so to speak, any characteristics of 
experiences, or anything of our own. Now 
are we children of God. Yes, it is true thus 
much is said about ourselves ; but mark, this 
is not our own. Of His own will begat 
He us: it is He that made us His children, 
and not we ourselves. And this is most 
strikingly shown in the ordinary practice of 
the Church. Our infants are admitted into 
the state of children of God and members 
of Christ even before their consciousness 


begins. And this, so far from being, as 
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objectors to Infant Baptism suppose, incon- 
sistent with the nature and character of our 
state as God’s children, is most agreeable 
to its very essence and requirements—that 
it should be all of Him, and resting on Him 
in whom we are adopted into God’s family ; 
and not resting at all upon our working it 
out, or our maturity of understanding and 
apprehending it, or anything in us what- 
ever. It is a state put upon us by God's 
free grace and favour, irrespectively of our 
own condition or merits. And as the 
beginning, so every particular of the full 
bestowal of the state rests upon Him and 
upon none else. Why do you hope, why 
do I hope, to see our Blessed Lord as He 
is, and in consequence to be like Him? 
Because of what He has done for us. We 
know that our Redeemer liveth. We 


believe that He has taken our nature upon 
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Him ; has in that nature fulfilled God's 
law for us; has put away our sin by His 
death ; has conquered death for us by His 
resurrection; pleads the merits of His 
blood for us before the Father in glory. 
And I know that all this—His righteous- 
ness, His atonement, His victory, His 
glory,—is mine, just because I simply 
believe it as bound up in Him and put 
upon me, made mine, in that membership of 
His Church whereinto I have been admitted 
by His grace; so that all hope arising 
from all this is grounded on, rests upon, 
Him, and upon nothing else. 

And now notice how the words which 
follow put faith and works in their right 
and their only right places. Every man 
that hath this hope resting upon Christ— 
here is the prior condition—here is the 


mind of faith; and what follows? What 
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are the fruits of this faith, resulting in 
hope for the future? Every man that 
hath this hope in Him purifieth himself, 
even as He is pure. His life-long struggle 
springs out of his hope, and that hope is 
grounded on his faith in Christ. He does 
not carry on this struggle in order that it 
may in the end result in a hope for the 
future ; if he did, all his efforts would be 
vain ; but he fights on against evil in the 
power of his faith and hope. This will 
more abundantly appear when we come 
to see of what nature his struggle is. Of 
this let us now inquire. Every one who 
hopes to be like Him hereafter, purifies 
himself, even as He is pure. He is aware, 
that though perfect likeness to Him will 
never be attained till the great change has 
come, and we see Him as He is, yet for 


that perfection the present life must bea 
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preparation, or it will never be realized at 
all, And in that preparation, what is the 
one obstacle which stands between us and 
likeness to Him? Doubtless, it might be 
variously described, according as one side 
or another of its working is brought out 
and dwelt on. But it is all comprehended 
in one word—we cannot be like Him be- 
cause we are impure. Our purpose is not 
single; our acts are not regulated by a 
simple desire for good ; the source of our 
desires is not clear, but turbid; our hearts 
are not united to serve and to love Him. 
And this is true of every one of us. From 
the hypocrite who comes here and takes 
his seat before God with the impurity of 
practised and allowed sin upon him— 
known by others as a scandal and a dis- 
grace, to the holiest man that ever entered 


these walls, the charge is true of all; we 
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are impure, and that hinders us from 
growing in His likeness who is all purity. 
There is not a heart here present that has 
not deep and daily need of purifying. If 
there is one that knows not the need and 
repudiates the charge, it is because that 
need is more urgent and that charge more 
deeply incurred than in the case of others. 
Every one who looks into his own 
thoughts, if he be an honest man, must be 
aware of his own want of simplicity of 
purpose, of the mingling of selfish desires 
with his best frames of mind, of his failure 
to be, any part of any day, the upright 
and self-denying person he had resolved to 
be. We will suppose that in the midst of 
this daily and hourly failure, the hope 
exists of which we have been speaking. 
And mind, I do not mean exists in a dor- 


mant state, as a mere matter of profession 
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when convenient—asleep now, and to be 
aroused on the death-bed. All to whom I 
am speaking would claim to have this 
hope in some sense or other. Nothing is 
commoner than a thoroughly worldly life, 
utterly void of any Christian motive or act, 
and yet this hope, of going to heaven, as it 
is called, wrapped up and put away some- 
where, and supposed to be ready for pro- 
duction when it may happen to be wanted. 
But I am not speaking of that kind of 
hope. I am speaking of a hope which, 
like every hope known or talked about 
in common life, is a warm and working 
principle within a man, 4 hope to the 
fulfilment of which he looks earnestly for- 
ward, and towards the attainment of which 
he frames his daily actions; a hope like 
that of winning distinction in life, or any 


other practical end that men set before 
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themselves. Suppose such a hope to 
spring up and work in a man conscious of 
his own impurity, conscious of the im- 
mense distance which separates him from 
that likeness to his Lord which he may 
and must attain here in preparation for 
what is to come hereafter, What will be 
the result? That is our present inquiry. 
Will it not be, must it not be, the purify- 
ing himself—all through life, day by day, 
till the end is reached? And how will 
this be done? We have not, we lack alto- 
gether, the idea of perfect purity. All 
our notions are relative. We measure 
ourselves by our neighbours, ‘and we are 
apt to be contented if in our own esteem 
we make a good figure among those with 
whom our comparison is made. We 
exaggerate every deed of our own which 


seems to deserve praise, and we depreciate 
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every similar deed of others; and the re- 
sult is a self-satisfied reflection, Well, then, 
after all, I was not so bad, and they were 
not so good, it might seem. This stand- 
ard of purity will never lead to our 
purifying ourselves: and this is the 
highest to which the non-Christian ever 
attains. If it be asked, Where shall we 
look for a pattern which we can compre- 
hend, and which will lead us onward to 
higher and higher degrees of self-purifica- 
tion? the answer, from the very nature 
of the case, is most obvious. It arises 
from the hope itself of which we speak, 
and which prompts the struggle after 
purity. Our hope is to be one day like 
Him ; to be enabled to see Him as He 
is, by having put on His character. Well, 
then, this struggle after purity, which is 


grounded on this hope, has ever before it 
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as its standard and pattern, “as He is 
pure.” And how can it have this ever 
uplifted in sight, ever full of meaning 
and inviting to exertion? How pure is 
He? Where may we see His purity re- 
flected ? Let me ask another question. 
For what were the holy gospels written ? 
Why has God given us four different por- 
traitures of that same Divine character, 
written faithfully, written simply, given 
with all the glow which can warm our 
hearts, able to interest alike young and 
old, rich and poor? Why, but that we 
might in them apprehend and study this 
His purity, which it is to be the aim of our 
lives to attain? “Even as He is pure.” 
Imagine the hope of being like Him work- 
ing within the heart, and this pattern up- 
lifted before the sight ; and then what will 
a man think of the holy gospels? Will 
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they not be to him very precious indeed ? 
Will he not search in them to find out, 
under every feature of his struggle after 
purity, how pure He was, what He said 
and did, as our great example of purity? 
“Purifieth himself.” But how? By what 
daily practice? For it is not enough to 
look upon a spotless garment, in order to 
have our own garments spotless. No 
amount of mere contemplation of Christ 
will purify us, though it may be most es- 
sential to the success of the work of self- 
purifying. Again, no amount of precepts 
or maxims will do it—books cannot effect 
it, preachers cannot bring it about. No, 
my friend, this is a work which none other 
can do for you; you cannot keep out im- 
purity by reposing while another watches 
at your door; you must up and mount 
guard, and act sentinel over yourself. 


13 
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Every man that hath this hope in Christ 
purifieth himself. Yes, and anon comes 
the tempter and whispers in your ear, 
“But I thought you were always telling 
us that we cannot purify ourselves, and 
that the Holy Spirit of God is the great 
purifier of men’s hearts.” Very well, and 
so He is. But I will tell you something 
else that He is. He is the giver of all life. 
Without Him not a seed springs up from 
the soil into organized vitality. Well, then, 
suppose you listen to the tempter here 
also. Suppose this winter—suppose the 
coming spring—you save yourselves the 
trouble of sowing your fields; would not 
this be to reason like a madman? And 
what better is that other reasoning, by 
which you are deluding yourself into es- 
caping the trouble of self-purification ? 


God’s blessed Spirit is ever ready to help 
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us; His strength is our strength in the act 
of self-purifying; the soul that forms a 
desire for purity of purpose, purity of 
thought, purity of deed, is helped by Him 
in the very act of forming that desire ; is 
helped by Him in every step of the up- 
ward struggle. He holds the hand where 
the path is difficult; He lifts us over the 
dangerous places; He steadies the turning 
head and nerves the fainting heart, as we 
clamber upward ; self-purification is God’s 
purification of us) And again, notice that 
there is no exception to the need of this. 
We have none of us done purifying our- 
selves, so that we cansay “ These words are 
not for me” Our Lord, in speaking to His 
disciples at the end of His course on 
earth; nay, in commenting on an act of 
His own towards them, used a very forcible 


and plain similitude to explain the matter 


{ 
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tous. It was derived from the use of the 
bath, so universal in that Eastern country. 
“He that has bathed,” said our Lord, “has 
no further need except to wash his feet, 
for otherwise he is entirely clean ;” z. ¢, 
when he comes out of the bath and reaches 
his home, or goes about his business, al- 
though the entire body is clean, having 
just been bathed, yet must he from time to 
time cleanse off the constant pollution of 
the dust of the road along which he travels. 
And so, my brethren, is it with us. We 
have been washed from the stain of our 
birth sin, and made children of God; but 
we daily and hourly incur pollution in the 
world, and we constantly need ‘this 
washing of the feet, this self-purifying. 
And now, as to the manner how. Resolu- 
tions will not do it ; even constant watch- 


fulness, though a necessary condition for 
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carrying on the work, will not of itself ac- 
complish it. If we have an urgent matter 
in hand, staying up all night will not 
further it, unless our hands be employed 
about it. And how to be so employed? 
God, my brethren, has provided us with 
the instruments of cleansing. Be sober, 
and watch unto prayer. Draw nigh unto 
God with the desire of the heart, and: He 
will draw nigh unto you with His Almighty 
grace. And where is the place to pray? 
Doubtless, everywhere ; at all times, in the 
work of self-purifying, the heart must turn 
its face and send up its voice to God. But 
what is the Jest place to pray in? Many 
places are good, and favour prayer. 
Kneeling at the bedside, alone in the still- 
ness, we fall into the very attitude and 
thoughts of prayer. Husband and wife 


kneeling there together, friend with friend, 
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brother with sister, pass the bonds of 
pleading love round the scattered thoughts 
of prayer, and bind them so that they are 
not easily rent asunder: At the table 
where is spread the family morning meal, 
in the room where none knows at night 
whether all may meet to-morrow, these are 
blessed and hallowed places of prayer, and 
from each of these may spring forth the 
fountain of purity over the heart of life. 
But of all places for prayer, this, God’s 
house, is the best. Prayer in the church is 
the purest, the holiest, the least selfish of 
all prayer. He who would purify him- 
self comes here to draw water out of the 
wells of salvation ; comes here to suffer the 
word of exhortation which may give him 
encouragement ; comes here, above all, for 
that application to himself of the body and 
blood of Christ in the Sacrament of His 
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own appointing, whereby the life of purity 
and holiness is nourished within. Here | 
every word speaks of Him; His pattern is 
ever before us, His commands are the law 
which rules us. He that would purify 
himself seeks above all for the grace of 
His ordinances in the assembly of His 
people. 

And need I say to you, my brethren, 
that we are close upon one of the greatest 
occasions of meeting Him here? Need hi 
remind you, that for those who would 
purify themselves as He is pure, a new 
course is beginning of commemoration of 
all He said and did and became from His 
cradle to His Ascension and the fulfilment 
of the Father's promise? Let us keep 
this Christmas as being children of God, as 
not knowing indeed what we shall be, but 


in the hope of seeing Him as He is one 
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day, and being like Him; and wrought on 
by that blessed hope to cleanse ourselves 


in flesh and spirit and perfect holiness in 


the fear of God. 
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gelist, recasting what was old and well-known, and much that is new 
gathered from sources hitherto but little known. There is an unexplained 
freshness about the incidents related ; and, after perusal of the volume, we 
can more clearly understand what his principles were, his great aim in all 
his labours, and the strength of his character. We cordially recommend the 
volume to our readers.” Weekly Review. 


PUBLICATIONS. II 








THOMAS COOPER'S SERMONS. 
Just PUBLISHED. 


Plain Pulpit Talk. By THomas Cooper, Lecturer 
on Christianity, Author of ‘‘The Purgatory of Suicides.” 
Second Thousand. Crown $vo., 5s. cloth. 

CONTENTS. 

I. The Horrible Pit. II. The:Gospel of Christ. III. The 
Unsearchable. Riches of Christ. IV. Waiting on the Lord. 
V. Praying without Ceasing. VI. Christ’s Prayer for His 
Church. VII. Christian Life, Death, and Heaven. 

“They are colloquial, yet full of matter, soundly evangelical, yet most 


strikingly illustrated. The whole volume is singularly direct and rousing.” 
—Sunday Magazine. ! 


“A very masterly series of sermons, from the heart and to the heart, 
remarkable for clear vigorous language, and illustrations of the most clever 
and telling character.’—Standard. 


THIRD EDITION. 


The Life of Thomas Cooper. Written by Him- 
self, With a Portrait. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. cloth. 
CONTENTS. 

Childhood and Boyhood—Shoemaker Life—Student Life— 
Schoolmaster Life—Wesleyan Methodist Life—Local Preacher 
Life—Life as a Newspaper Writer—London Life—Chartist Life 
—Chartist Prison Life—Literary and Lecturing Life. 

“The old man fights his battles over again with a vigour and enjoyment 
that can hardly fail to amuse and interest the readers of his stirring narrative. 
No one can read Mr. Cooper’s autobiography without strong feeling of ad- 


miration and respect, or his ‘Purgatory of Suicides’ without recognising in 
it creative imagination and true poetic fire.” —Sfectator. 


“Tt is as full of stirring incidents as a romance, and the easy, graceful manner 
in which the whole story is told is not the least of its merits. . . The book is 
full of recollections of literary and political celebrities with whom the author 
came in contact at different times.” —Graphic. 


FIrTH EDITION. 


The Bridge of History over the Gulf of Time. 
A Popular View of the Historical Evidence for the Truth of 
Christianity. By THomas Cooper, Author of “The 
Purgatory of Suicides,” etc., etc. Fcap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. cloth. 

“Clearly written, and admirably enforced by strength of argument.” — 

Standard. 


<< A book for the million—to be read in the workshop and the home, by the 
fireside and the wayside,” —Zvangelical Christendom. 
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Now Ready, the Second Volume of 
THE PREACHERS’ LANTERN. 


For the use of MINISTERS, STUDENTS, and TEACHERS. 
Ln 8v0. Handsomely bound, price 7s. 6d., 768 pages. 


Vou. II. Contains :—Sons of God; the Known and the 
Unknown. A Posthumous Work by Dean ALFoRD.—A Popu- 
lar Exposition of Joel and Zephaniah, by Rev. SAMUEL Cox.— 
Model: Preachers ; including Father TAYLOR of Boston, F. D. 
Maurice, J. H. Newman, Dr. GUTHRIE, Dr. HAMILTON, 
Dr. Waucu, J. SorTatn, J. WELLS, Dr. PULSFORD.—Sunday 
School addresses.—Texts illustrated by Anecdote, Incident and 
Simile.— Outlines of Sermons. —Lectures on the Scriptural idea 
of the Devil, by Rev. E. Paxton Hoop, etc., etc. 


The First Volume of the Preachers’ Lantern 
‘may also be had. 8vo., 7s. 6d. cloth. 


SUMMARY OF CoNTENTS.—Pulpit Models: being Personal 
Sketches of Eminent Preachers, with Specimens of their Mas- 
terpieces.—The Oneness of the Race in its Fall and in its 
Future. By E. BersteEr.—The Witness of Heathenism to Fun- 
damental Christian Truths.—Stray Sidelights on Scripture 
Texts. By Rev. Francis Jacox, B.A.—The Ministers’ 
Breakfast : Conversations on Current Topics.—Original Sunday 
School Addresses.—Numerous Outlines of Sermons.—Results 
of Modern Criticism applied to Difficult Texts.—Texts Ilus- 
trated by Anecdote, Incident and Simile. 


The Preachers’ Lantern for 1873 
Will contain the following New Series of Papers :— 


THE SCIENCE OF FarrH and other Articles. By Rev. J. Van 
OOSTERZEE, D.D., Professor of Theology in the University of 
Utrecht, Author of ‘The Theology of the New Testament.” 


THE LANTERN TURNED ON THE PREACHER. By Rev. 
FRANCIS JAcox, B,A., Author of ‘ Secular Annotations,” ete. 


BIBLE ASPECTS OF VILLAGE LIFE. By Rev. E. Paxton 
Hoop, Author of ‘‘The World of Anecdote,” etc. 


Price Sixpence Monthly, 
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WORKS BY 7. BALDWIN BROWN, B.A, 
L 
The Sunday Afternoon. Fifty-two Brief Ser- 


mons. Second Thousand. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. cloth. 





1 


First Principles of Ecclesiastical Truth. 
Essays on the Church and Society. ‘8vo., 10s. 6d. cloth. 


iil, 
Misread Passages of Scripture. First Series, 


New Edition. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6¢. cloth. 
IV. 
Misread Passages of Scripture. Second 
Series. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. cloth. 
Vv. 


The Divine Mysteries ; the Divine Treatment of 
Sin, and the Divine Mystery of Peace. New Edition, 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. cloth. 


VI. 
Idolatries, Old and New: Their Cause and Cure. 


Crown 8vo., 5s. cloth. 


VII. 
Buying and Selling and Getting Gain. A 


Pastoral for the Times. Price Is. 


VII. 


The Doctrine of the Divine Fatherhood in 
Relation to the Atonement. ts. 6d, cloth. 
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Just PUBLISHED. Fcap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Faith and Doubt; or, the Bible and the Creeds. 
By the Rev. CHARLES HEBERT, M.A., of Lowestoft and 
of Trinity, Cambridge. 

CONTENTS. 
I. The Holy Spirit, Christ’s Substitute on Earth. 
II. The Blessed Trinity, and the Procession of the Spirit from 
the Father. 
III. The Usefulness of Creeds, with special Reference to the 
three Creeds of the Church of England. _ 
IV. The Certainty of the Vicarious nature of Christ’s passion. 
V. God’s Universal Providence. 
VI. In what cases God grants our Prayers. 
VII. The Scriptures the Ground of Faith. 


“A small volume of sermons in which plain Gospel truths are simply 
and earnestly set forth. The author is no propounder of new things, and 
the doctrines held and taught by him are such as men’ sometimes affect in 
their superior wisdom to despise, but which will endure after all mushroom 
theories and present day religiousisms (if we may coina word for the occa- 
sion) have vanished and left no trace behind.”—Rock. 


SHILLING PRESENTATION SERIES. 


Consecration : Thoughts on Personal Holiness. 
By M. H. H. Second Edition. 


The Roman Painter and his Model. By 
MARIE SIBREE. 


The Dying Saviour and the Gipsy Girl. By 


MARIE SIBREE. Second Edition. 


The Secret Disciple encouraged to avow 
his Master. By the late Rev. J. Warson, of Hackney. 


Around the Cross. By Newemian Apams, D.D. 


Meditations on the Lord’s Supper. By 
NEHEMIAH Apams, D,D. 


Affliction ; or, the Refiner Watching the Crucible. 
By Rev. CHARLEs STANFORD, Author of “ Central Truths.” 
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WORKS BY REV. E. PAXTON HOOD. 


i 
SECOND EDITION. 


Dark Sayings on a Harp, and other Sermons on 
some of the Dark Questions of Human Life. In Crown 
8vo., 6s. cloth. 


“Christians who have found out that there are some mysterious questions 
to be answered, some terrible things in righteousness, some dark sayings 
upon the harp to be listened to, and who are longing for light, and divine 
promise, and perfect rest, will read it with interest and gratitude. His 


dark sayings very often sparkle with light.” —British Quarterly R eutew. 
Wie 
FourTH THOUSAND. 
The World of Anecdote: An Accumulation of 
Facts, Incidents, and Tllustrations—Historical and Bio- 


graphical—from Books and Times, Recent and Remote. 
Large crown 8vo., 10s. 6d., handsomely bound, 700 pp. 
SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 

Ways of Doing Good—Romantic Transformations of Human 
Life—Great Events from Trifles—the Animal world—Crime 
and Cruelty—Silence and its Votaries—Adventure—Ghosts, 
Dreams, and the Supernatural—Life and Character—Humour 
and the Humorous Side of Life—Pulpit Celebrities—Cooks 
and Cookery—-Varieties of Womanhood—Human Folly—Law- 
yers, their Words and Ways—Death and Dying, etc. 

© Pull of wit and wisdom. The extracts are grouped artistically around 
well-defined subjects of thought and study.” — Standard. 

«A complete repertory of wise and smart anecdote.” —Nonconformist. 

“ An invaluable auxilary to speakers and preachers.” —Christian Work. 


eh: 
A CoMPANION VOLUME TO THE ABOVE. 


The World of Moral and Religious Anecdote. 
In one thick Volume, 776 pages, handsomely bound tos. 6d. 
Second Thousand. 


The Anecdotes are arranged for easy reference, and include 
illustrations of the following subjects among others :—The Bible 
——Prayer—Heroes and Martyers— Conversions — Wonders in 
Creation — Heathenism — Missions — Providence — Popery — 
Death-bed Scenes—Usefulness—Ignorance—Superstition and 
Folly—Great Preachers—Self  Deception—Noble Deeds— 


Intemperance—etc., etc. 
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THIRD EDITION. 


The Ten Commandments. By R. W. DALE, 
M.A., Editor of ‘‘The Congregationalist,” etc. Crown 
8vo., 35: 6d. cloth. 


«© Mr. Dale’s sermons are full of thought and vigour.” — Spectator. 


“The simple, nervous, lucid style, the clear discrimination, the pointed 
practical faithfulness, and especially the manly, fearless honesty of Mr. 
Dale’s expositions demand the very highest euology.” —British Quarterly 
Review. 


“Tt teems with fresh and vigorous thought.” —Evening Hours. 


By THE SAME AUTHOR. 


The Jewish Temple and the Christian Church. 
A’ Series of Discourses on the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Third and Revised Edition, with Additional Notes. Crown 
8vo., 6s. cloth. 

CONTENTS. 

The Son and the Prophets—The Son and the Angels—Drift- 
ing from Christ—The Dignity of Man—Christ perfected through 
Sufferings—The Humanity of Christ—The Sin in the Wilder- 
ness_—The Rest of God—The Sympathy of Christ—The Priest- 
hood of Christ — Ignorance ‘and Apostasy — Hopefulness — 
Melchisedec—What is a Type ?>—The New Covenant—The Old 
Sanctuary—Jewish Sacrifices—Access to God—The Testament 
~Atonement—The Appeal—The Cloud of Witnesses—Chas- 
tisement—Mount Sinai and Mount Zion—Precepts. 





REV. SAMUEL MARTIN’S SERMONS. 


Rain upon the Mown Grass, and other 
Sermons. By the Rev. SAMUEL MARTIN, of West- 


minster. Second and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
cloth. 


«he power o the volume lies in the grand and solemn truths which it 
enforces, and its charm consists in its repose, reality, and persuasiveness. 
Did our limits admit we could adduce passages of singular force and ex- 
quisite beauty. The volume asa whole, characterized as it is by soundness 
of doctrine, clearness of thought, and a style at once chastened and forcible, 
we commend to our readers as a fitting and worthy illustration of a ministry 
which has been singularly useful and widely admired.” —Avangelica 
Magazine. 
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WILLIAMS AND CALVERT ON FI7I. 


Fiji and the Fijians; and Missionary Labours 
Among the Cannibals. By Revs. THOMAS WILLIAMS 
and JAMES CALVERT. Third and Cheaper Edition in One 
Volume, with Map and numerous Illustrations, price 6s. 


“A standard record of a wonderful work of grace wrought among a savage 
people.” —Sword and Trowel. 





Light Lilustrations, Crown 8vo., 6s. cloth. 


Christian Work on the Battlefield. Being 
Incidents of the Labours of the United States Christian 
Commission. With an Historical Essay on the Influence of 
Christianity on War. 


“The story of this remarkable enterprise is told in a series of personal 
narratives and anecdotes. The general arrangement 1s excellent.” —Record. 





THIRD THOUSAND, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 344 pp. 
Incidents in the Life of Ned Wright. In- 


cluding Reference to his Work among the Thieves of 
London. By Epwarp Leacu. With Portrait. 

Ned Wright, the subject of this volume, was once a criminal 
by profession, but is now a Christian and an Evangelist. He is 
now widely known through his ‘S Thieves’ Suppers,” and other 
efforts to reclaim the outcasts of society, and the following ex- 
tracts from the ‘‘Table of Contents ” will show how extraordinary 
have been some of the Incidents of his life :— 


Early Days at Bankside—Attends the Theatre—Becomes one 
of a Gang of Thieves—Assault and First Imprisonment—Rob- 
bing the Dead—Apprenticed as a Waterman—On the Treadmill 
in Old Brixton Prison—Becomes a Soldier and Escapes—A. 
Prize Fight—In Newgate for F elony—Nearly Married—Be- 
comes a Potboy—And a Sailor—Flogged on Board the ‘‘ Ala- 
crity ”—Ned’s Marriage—An Habitual Drunkard—Summoned 
for Assaulting his Wife—And his Mother—Joins the Thames 
Police—Nearly Murdered—Engaged in Rowing Matches—Ned 
and his Wife Converted—No Employment—‘‘ Mother, give us 
some Bread ”—Selling Bibles—Singing with Children in the 
Street—Preaching in the New Cut—Exciting Scenes at Lam- 
beth Fair and Billingsgate Market—Among the Hop-pickers— 
Hires the Penny Gaff—Ned’s Thieves’ Soup Suppers—Con- 
verted and Reformed Thieves—The Confessions of a Thief— 
Ned as an Evangelist in the Country—In Scotland—Labours in 
London. 
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Pheenicia and Israel. By A. S. Witkrns, M.A., 
Professor of Latin in Owens College, Manchester. Crown 
8vo., 55. ; 


“Contains much interesting information concerning the effect of Phcenician 
civilization on the ancient Jews.”— E2aminer. 


“Mr. Wilkins’s masterly essay obtained the Burney Prize in the University 
of Cambridge for 1870, and well deserved the honour. The subject is both 
wide and interesting, involving many disputed questions of ancient history, 
culture, mythology, and religion. It ismarked throughout by a calm, earnest 
spirit of inquiry and of reverence. As an introduction to the study of Old 
Testament history, the value of this little book can hardly be exaggerated ; 
not merely for its clearness and vigour of style, but for the variety and 
abundance of the information it conveys, and the signs which every page 
shows of careful research and sound critical skill,” —Staxdard. 


€rown 8vo., price 6s. cloth. 


Human Power in the Divine Life; or, the 
Active Powers of the Mind in relation to Religion. By 
the Rev. NICHOLAS BisHop, M.A. 


“‘With profound reverence for God’s revelation, and with great insight 
into the life of God in the soul, he has discussed the function of the human 
will in Repentance, Faith, Conversion, Sanctification, Christian Perfection 
and its Limits, in Preaching and Prayer, and in relation to Divine Providence. 
The range of thought is very wide, and the mode of treatment very stimula- 
ting and fresh.”—British Quarterly Review. 


Bible Truths with Shaksperian Parallels. 
By J. B. SELKIRK. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth 5s. 


“This is a very remarkable work, tracing, as it does in so many minute 
details, the influence that Scripture had on the mind and imagination of the 
world’s greatest poet. It is prefaced by an introduction of singular merit and 
attractiveness. ‘The notes of the third edition are enriched by a number of 
additional parallel passages, drawn from the writings of other authors than 
Shakspeare, ancient and modern. To all who have any doubt of the religion 
of Shakspeare, as thoroughly Christian and Protestant, we heartily commend 
the perusal of these convincing and attractive pages,”—Standard. 


“Mr. Selkirk points out that one of the most interesting characteristics of 
the standard literature of our country is the sterling Biblical morality it reflects; 
and that by far the most prominent example will be found in the works of 
Shakspeare. The work is carefully done, and the parallelisms are extremely 
interesting. "—Jnguirer. 
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MISS BOWRA’S NEW STORY. 
In One Vol. Crown 8vo., price 75. 6d. 
Una: or, the Early Marriage. A Domestic Story. By 


HARRIETTE BowRa. 


By THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Redlands; or, Home Temper. In Two Vols. 
Crown 8yo., 15s. cloth. 


“ The authoress has decidedly more than an ordinary talent for graceful, 
fluent writing. Her conversations are often lively and appropriate to the 
characters, and the pictures of a sweet home life and a true mother’s in- 
fluence specially delightful.”"—Lzterary World 





MR. BRADFIELD’S NEW POEM. 


Deignton Farm. A Poem. By THomas BraD- 
FIELD. Crown 8yo., 4s. cloth. 


“* & poem that evinces on the part of the author genuine poetic feeling, 
an ardent love of nature, a rare power of describing scenery, emotions, and 
incidents ; and that interests and charms the reader from begining to end. 
What pleases us most in ‘ Deignton Farm’ is the healthy tone that pervades 
it—the love for the beautiful, the virtuous, the kindly that it impresses on 
the mind and memory.”—Civil Service Gazette. 





Just PUBLISHED. 


The Mothers’ Friend Volume for 1872. Twelve 


full-page Illustrations. Price 15. 6d. boards, or handsomely 
bound in cloth 2s. 6d. 





A NEW DRAMATIC POEM. 


Mary, the Mother of Jesus. By CATHARINE 
’ PRINGLE CRAIG. Crown 8yo., 55., gilt edges. 


Characters —Mary, the Virgin; EizaBeTH, her Cousin ; 
Josrpu, her Betrothed Husband ; SUSANNA, JOSEPH’S Sister ; 
James, the Lord’s Brother; Lazarus ; MARTHA and MARY, 
his Sisters; Friends and Disciples, etc., etc. 
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DR. VAN OOSTERZEE’S HANDBOOK TO THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


The Theology of the New Testament. A 
Handbook for Bible Students. By J. J. VAN OOSTERZEE, 
D.D., Professor of Theology in the University of Utrecht. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. cloth. 


“An excellent manual. The scientific method on which it is constructed, 
the lucidity of its arrangement, the sagacity and abundance of information 
which is brought to bear in it on the work of interpretation, call for the 
highest praise.” — Spectator. 


‘Both in idea and execution his handbook is excellent, Let not this term 
allow the reader to imagine a book of dry bones and divinity skeletons. 
Terse and pithy indeed is the style, and not a word is wasted, but there is 
nevertheless life and breath in every sentence, and so we have the concise- 


ness of a handbook with the enjoyment of a chosen companion.” —fecord. 


THIRD THOUSAND. 


One Thousand Gems From Henry Ward 
Beecher. Edited and compiled by the Rev. G. D. 
Evans. Third Thousand, Crown 8vo., 5s., 528 pages. 


Mr. Spurgeon says :—‘‘ Who else among the living sons of men beside Mr. 
Beecher could furnish material for sucha volume? He is, for versatility 
ef genius and wealth of illustration, altogether peerless.”—The extracts in 
this work comprise all Mr. Beecher’s finest utterances, and each is placed 
under an appropriate heading with a copious index, so as to render them 
readily available for use as illustrations, 


Remarkable Facts: Illustrative and Con- 
firmatory of Different Portions of Holy Scrip- 
ture. By the late Rev. J. Le1rcHiLp, D.D. Second Edition. 
3s. 6d. cloth. : 


The facts narrated nearly all came within the cognizance of 
the author during his ministry, and he has connected each with 
a brief exposition of a passage of Scripture. 


‘The following is an extract from a letter to the author from the late Sir 
Culling Eardley, Bart :—I have been reading with great interest your volume 
,of anecdotes connected with passages of the Bible, and I cannot tell you 
how much interested I am in it. I don’t know when anything has struck 
me as more calculated to do good. I thought, as I felt it, you would permit 
me to say so to you.” 
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Tuirp EDITION. 


Crumbs Swept Up. By T. De Wirr TaLmace, 
of Brooklyn, U.S. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. cloth. 


CONTENTS. 


Cut Behind !—Orange Blossoms Frosted—Our Spectacles— 
Ministers’ Sunshine—The Old Clock—Hobbies—Children’s 
Books—Making Things Go—The Hatchet Buried—House of 
Dogs--Rip, Rap !—The Right Track—Chills and Fever Vin- 
dicated—-City Fools in the Country—Sublime Wretchedness of 
Watering Places—Swallowing a Fly—Spoiled Children—The 
Smile on the Sea. 


“The papers are readible, lively, and often not a little wise.” —Spectator. 
* Ful) of pointed, sagacious, and racy things.” British Quarterly Review, 


“Crisp and bright in style, and full of beautiful and tender feeling.”— 
Congregationalist. 





Antidote to “The Gates Ajar.’”’ By J. S. W. 
Eighth Thousand. Is. 





‘‘ The Gate, and the Glory beyond it. A Tale 
of the Franco-Prussian War. By Onyx. Second Edi- 
tion. Is. 6d. : 


“© A most touching and heart-rending tale. It exhibits the strengthening 


power of faith, and the bright realisation of coming glory of dying saints, 
with great vividness.” —Chvistian Work. ; 





A HEATHEN NATION EVANGELIZED. 


History of the Sandwich Islands Mission. 
By Rurus ANDERSON, D.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
cloth. 


One of the ablest books on Christian missions it has been our privilege 
to fall in with. Dr. Anderson furnishes a complete and stirring history of the 
Sandwich Islands Mission. Every chapter is full of interest to the philan- 
thropist, statesman, and missionary. ”_ Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 
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The Oneness of the Race in its Fall and in 
its Future. By EvGENE Berrsizr. Translated by 
ANNIE HARWOOD. Crown 8vo., 25. 6d. cloth. 


“Tt illustrates the harmony of the Christian theory of the sin and redemp- 
tion of the human race with the idea of the ‘solidarity’ of mind which has 
so greatly fascinated many European thinkers. The book is full of original 
and profound thought.” —Congregationalist. 


“* A very thoughtful and well-argued treatise. M. Bersier, in the course 
of his work, discusses positivism, fatalism, and the tendency of modern 
science generally, compelling them to, bear witness tothe truth. It is a com- 
pact and valuable little work.”—Nonconformist. 


The Bible Student. Complete in Two Volumes. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, red edges, price 4s. 6d. each. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 


Vol. I.—Beacons and Patterns. By Rev. W. LANDELs, 
D.D.—Bible-Class Outlines.—Bible Lore. By Rev. J. C. 
Gray, Author of ‘* The Class and Desk.”—Notes on Exodus.— 
Bible Studies. By ANNIz HARwoop.—Sacred Sites. By 
Dr. Stoughton.—Words of Scripture—their History and Fruits. 
By A. C. THompson, D.D.—Types of Character. By EDWIN 
HODDER. 


Vor. II.—An Introduction to the Books of the Old Testament. 
By Rev. M. J. Evans, B. A.—Studies of Scripture Characters. 
By Rev. WILLIAM McCaLL, M.A.—Biblical Interpretation. By 
Rev. B. K. Pierce, D.D.—The Way and the Life.—Textual 
Aids and Appliances. By Rev. Francis Jacox, B.A.—The 
High Priesthood of Christ. By Rev. GorDoN CALTHORP, 
M.A.—The Holy City. By Rev. Dr. SroucHTon.—Notes of 
Lessons for Sunday-School Workers. By Rev. G. W. GARDNER, 
D:D: ; 


“A wonderful amount of good reading for a small price. Some of the 
articles are of a high order, both for learning and for style.” —Record. 


“The two volumes complete the series, and contain several complete works 
of great value, some of which have been wisely reprinted.” The Hive. 


_‘‘ The volume is an interesting and valuable contribution to Biblical criti- 
cism.”— Fohn Bull.” 


“‘ Full of information and suggestions intended and suited to help the Bible 
student.”—Homitist. 


——— 
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WORKS BY REV. CHARLES STANFORD. 





New AND UNIFORM EDITIONS. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, price 3. 6d. each. 


pe 
Central Truths. 
‘A brief and sound view of evangelical truth, in attractive language. 


ie style possesses the uncommon charm of being at once rich and clear.” — 
ecora. 


Il. 
Symbols of Christ. 


ConTENTS.—The Royal Priest of Salem—Shiloh—The Angel 
in the Burning Bush—Captain of the Lord’s Host—The Shepherd 
of Souls—The Teacher of the Weary—The Refiner watching the 
Crucible—The Healer—The Master of Life—The Wings of 
the Shekinah—The Advocate in the Court of Mercy—The 
Awakener. 

Iii. 


Power in Weakness: Memorials of the Rev. 
WILLIAM RHODES. 


“We are not about to review these delightful works : they are now in the 
general esteem of the Christian Church deservedly elevated above all criti- 
cism ; but we welcome the cheaper editions very gladly, and wish for the 
works a consequently wider range of influence for good.” —Kev. C. A. 
Spurgeon. 





IV. 
Joseph Alleine: His Companions and Times. 
e Crown 8vo., 45. 6d., with Frontispiece. 


“fr, Stanford has accomplished his task in a scholarly and Christian 
fashion. His Memorial shows widely varied and extensive reading.” —British 
Quarterly Review. 


V 


Home and Church. A Chapter in Family Life at 
Old Maze Pond. Handsomely bound in cloth, price 25. 


Vi 
Instrumental Strength. Thoughts for Students 
and Pastors. Crown 8vo., price Is. cloth. 


“The discourse is one from which every minister and student will learn 
something.” —Christian Work. 
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WORKS FIRST PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Life of Henry Dunster, First President of Har- 
vard College. By Rev. JEREMIAH CHAPLIN, D.D. 7s. 


The Sunset Land; or, the Great Pacific Slope. 


By Joun Topp, D.D., Author of “The Student’s Manual,” 
etc. 55. 


Priest and Nun. A Story of Convent Life. By 
the Author of “ Almost a Nun,” “The Bible Women of 
NewYork,” etc. Second Edition. Eight Illustrations. 75. 6d. 


Constance Aylmer. A Story of the Seventeenth 
Century, By H. F.P. 6s. 


The Heritage of Peace; or, Christ our Life. 
By T. S. Cuitps, D.D. 2s. 


The Melody of the Twenty-third Psalm. 


By ANNA WARNER. 25. 


Lectures on the First and Second Epistles 


of Peter. By Joun Lituiz, D.D. With a Preface by 
Purp Scuarr, D.D. 8vo., 125. 


In Christ ; or, the Believers Union with his Lord. 
By Rev. A. J. Gorpon, Boston. 65. 6d. 


God with Us; or, the Person and Work of Christ. 
With an Examination of ‘The Vicarious Sacrifice” of Dr. 
Bushnell. By ALvAH Hovey, D.D., President of Newton 
Theological Institution, U.S. 75, 
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WORKS FIRST PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Lectures on Satan. By Rev. THappEus M’RagE. 
35. 6d. i 


The Sunday-School Commentary on the 
New Testament. With Notes, Pictorial Illustrations, 
_and References. The Gospels and Acts. By Rev. ISRAEL 
P. WarREN, D.D. Seventh Thousand. 7s. 6d. 


Essays on the Supernatural Origin of Chris- 
tianity. By Grorce P. Fisuer, D.D., Professor of 
Church History in Yale College. New and enlarged. 
Edition. 145. 


Masterpieces of Pulpit Eloquence, Ancient 
and Modern. With Historical Sketches of Preaching 
in the Different Countries represented, and Biographical 
and Critical Notices of the several Preachers and_their 
Discourses. By Henry C. Fis, D.D. Two large Vols., 
8vo., 21s. ; 


An Ecclesiastical History, from the First to 
the Nineteenth Century. By Rev. C. M. BUTLER, 
D.D. In Two Vols., 8vo., 36s. 


The Doctrine of the Church. A Historical 
Monograph. With a full Bibliography of the Subject. By 
Joun J. McEvuinney, D.D. Svo., 12s. 6d. 


What is Religion? A Protest against “The 
Spirit of the Age.” A Plea for the Reality of the Spiritual. 
By Rev. R. W. MEMMINGER. 75. 


The Bremen Lectures on Fundamental, 
Living, Religious Questions. By J. P. LANGE, 
D.D., CONSTANTINE TISCHENDORF, DD: Cur. EE: 
LuTHARDT, D.D., etc., etc. Translated from the German 
by Rev. D. HEAGLE. Crown 8vo., 75., cloth. 


What is Truth? An Inquiry Concerning the 
Antiquity and Unity of the Human Race. By Rev. 
EBENEZER BurGEsS, A.M. 75. 6d. 

’ 
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DR. STOUGHTON’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


The Church of the Restoration. By Joun 
STOUGHTON, D.D. In Two Vols., 25s. cloth. - 


“An author who has brought to the execution of his work, not only un- 
usual capacity and knowledge, but also a spirit of strict impartiality.” — 
Lllustrated London News. 


“Without exception, Dr. Stoughton’s is the most candid and equitable 
history of the ecclesiastical controversies involved in the period he reviews 
which has ever been written ; it must also, we think, be admitted to be the 
most accurate, penetrating, and comprehensive.” —London Quarterly Review. 


By THE SAME AUTHOR. 


The Ecclesiastical History of England, from 


the Opening of the Long Parliament to the Death of Oliver 
Cromwell. In Two Vols., 8vo., 28s. cloth. 


“‘A markedly fair, charitable, large-minded, and honestly-written history.” 
Guardian. 





SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


The Daily Prayer-book, for the use of Families, 
with Additional Prayers for Special occasions. Edited by 
JouN StoucuHTon, D.D. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. cloth ; or 
in morocco antique, 10s. 6d. 


BY THE FOLLOWING CONTRIBUTORS, 


Revs. H. ALLon, D.D., T. BinNEy, R. W. Dat, M.A., 
C. HARRISON, JOHN. STOUGHTON, D.D., the late R.. 
VAUGHAN, D.D., JosIAH VINEY, and EDWARD WHITE. 


“‘ For simplicity, spirituality, and fervour, we know of no work of the kind 
we like so much.” —Chrstian. 


“There is nothing sectarian in the prayers, so that they may be used by 
Churchmen and Dissenters alike. The Selection is one of the happiest we 
have seen.”— Religuary, 


Prayers for Private Use, especially of the Aged or 
Infirm. By the Author of ‘‘ Thoughts on Private Devotion,” 
““An Autumn Dream,” etc. Fcap. 8vo,, 2s. 6d. cloth, 


“Thoroughly adapted for aged Christians, whose sight will be greatly 
assisted by the large primer type in which it is printed.”—Baptist Magazine. 


a 
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MRS. ELLIS’S LAST WORK. 


The Education of the Heart: Woman’s Best 
Work. By Mrs. Exiis, Author of ‘The Women of Eng- 
land,” etc. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. cloth. 


“ A series of pleasantly written essays, well worth reading. It is full of 
suggestions.” —A theneune. 


‘© To show the comprehensive character of the book, we may state that 
includes Female Education—Women on Education—Preparation for Life— 
Good Faith—Good Principle—Early Training—Love and Hate—Truth and 
Fiction—Moral and Physical Courage—Law and Order—and the Mother. 
With all these subjects, Mrs. Ellis deals with her usual power and attractive- 
ness.”—Christian Work. 





The King’s Daughters. Words on Work to 
Educated Women. By ANNIE Harwoop. Fcap. 8vo., 
2s. 6d. cloth extra. 


CONTENTS. 


High Education for Women—Education and the Home Life 
—The Work of Women in the Churches—The Harmony and 
Full Development of the Individual Life—Sisterhoods—L’Envoi. 


“ Full of quiet womanly observation, good sense, and feeling, and there- 
fore well worth reading. It contains very much that is worthy of careful 
thought at the hands of all those who are practically interested in the great 
work of woman’s education.” Standard. 





Thoughts for the Inner Life. By JESSIE 
Coomps. First Series. Feap. 8vo., 35. 6d. cloth. 


By THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Thoughts for the Inner Life. Second Series. 
Fcap. 8vo., 35. 6d. cloth. 


Bible Class Studies on some of the Words 
of the Lord Jesus. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. cloth. 


“They are fragrant with healthy religious thought, full of pleasing illus- 


tration, evidencing considerable reading, and the style is most lucid and 
agreeable.” —Sunday Teachers Treasury. 
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CHEAP EDITION OF MARTIN ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


Origin and History of the New Testament. 


With Appendix on Apocryphal Writings. By JAMES 
MartTIN, B.A., Second Edition, Fceap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. cloth. 


“‘Very able and compendious.”- British Quarterly. 

“A most useful book, and one which has long been needed.”—Sword and 
Trowel. 

‘* Well adapted for popular use.”—Sunday Magazine. 


“Really valuable . . . An admirable introduction to the New Testa- 
ment.” —NVoxconformist. 


Science and Humanity; Or, a Plea for the 
Superiority of Spirit over Matter. By NoAH PorTER, 
D.D., LL.D., President of Yale College. Crown 8vo., 
2s. 6d. Cloth. 


“This brief, admirable, and thoughtful essay reveals at every turn the 
extensive acquaintance of the author with every phase of philosophic inquiry, 
- . . We should like to see this sterling little book in the hands of all the 
young students of philosophy and theology.”— British Quarterly Review. 


‘Dr. Porter is well known in America as an able writer, and the volume 
before us will add considerably to his reputation, and further the good cause 
of revealed religion.” —Standard. 


Is Water-Baptism an Institution of Christ ? 
By W. Biackey, M.A., late Vicar of Stanton, Salop. 
Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. cloth. 


““The object of this valuable essay is to prove literally from Scripture that 
the rite of water baptism was neither instituted by Christ nor practised by 
the Apostles. He shows great command over his subject, and deals with it 
as if intent on the pursuit of truth alone. Every passage in the New Testa- 
ment bearing upon the rite is examined separately, and elucidated by com- 
parison with other passages, by fresh renderings of the original when called 


for, and by reference to the works of ancient and modern commentators, ”— 
The Friend. 
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WORKS BY REV. T. BINNEY. 
I. 
The Practical Power of Faith; an Exposition 


of part of the Eleventh Chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Fourth Edition. 59. 


1G 


Micah, the Priest Maker. A Hand-book on 
Ritualism. Second Edition. 55. 


III. 

Money. A Popular Exposition in Rough Notes. 
With Remarks on Stewardship and Systematic Beneficence. 
Third Edition. 59. 

Vis 
Lights and Shadows of Church Life in 


Australia; including Thoughts on some Things at Home. 
Second Edition, with Additions, Crown 8¥o., 5s. cloth. 


Vv 


Four Discourses :—The Ultimate Design of the 
Christian Ministry—The Christian Ministry not a Priesthood 
— The Closet and the Church—The Service of Song in the 
House of the Lord. Feap. 8vo., 45. 6d. cloth. 


aa 


The History of the Prophet Elisha. By W. P. 
Doruigz, M.A. Crown 8vo., 35: 6d. cloth. 


Scripture and Nature: The Analogy between 
Horticulture and the Divine Human Culture. In crown 
8vo., price 6s. 


“This is a remarkable, instructive, and suggestive boo — Family 
Treasury. 

‘JT like the book very much ; the thought and reasoning are all that could 
be wished. I look upon it as a very valuable monograph of the correspond- 
ences between the natural and the spiritual, throwing clear and beautiful 
light especially upon the analogies between the natural process of grafting 
and the conversion and regeneration of the human soul.”—Rev. Hugh 
Macmillan, LL, D. 
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WORKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
SUITABLE FOR PRIZES, PRESENTS, AND LIBRARIES. 


Handsomely bound. 


Dr. Livingstone: the Weaver Boy who be- 
came a Missionary : being the Story of Dr. Living- 
stone’s Life and Labours. By H. G. ApAms. Portrait 
and Illustrations. Fifth Edition. 35. 6d. 


The Junior Clerk. A Tale “of City Life. By 
EpwIn Hopper. With a Preface by EDWyN SHIPTON, 
Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Association. Pre- 
sentation Edition. 2s. 6d. 


The Young Man Setting Out in Life. By 
Rev. W. GuEst, F.G.S. New Edition. 1s. 6d. cloth. 


““We know of no better volume of counsel for a youth.”—BzbZe-Class 
Magazine. 


A Village Maiden. By the Hon. Avcusta 
BETHELL. With Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. 


“The story will especially touch young hearts ; the characters of both 
high and low are well contrasted and cleverly sketched.—A7¢ Fournal. 


Model Women. By W. AnpERson, Author of 
““Self-made Men.” Second Edition. Gilt edges, 5.. 


**Mr, Anderson writes with great vigour and freshness. The volume is 
beautifully got up as befits its theme and aim, and it deserves to be largely 
circulated in our English homes.—Fveewzan. 


The Bairns; or, Janet’s Love and Service. ' By 
the Author of ‘‘ Christie Redfern’s Troubles,” etc. Pre- 
sentation Edition. 5y., gilt edges. 


“The touches of homeliness impart a peculiar charm.”—Record. 


The Land of the Sun. Sketches of Places of 


Interest in the East, visited during many Years’ Service in 
Indian Waters. By Lieut. C. R. Low. 5S. 
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WORKS FOR THE YOUNG—Continued. 


Vestina’s Martyrdom. A Story of the Cata- 
Ses By Emma R. Pirman. Handsomely bound in 
cloth. 


‘* Vestina’s history is full of touching beauty throughout.” —Standard. 


Sermons From the Studio. Stories Illustrative 
of Art and Religion. By Marie SIBREE. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, price 7s. 6¢., gilt edges. 


* Admirably conceived and exquisitely written.” —Bvitish Quarterly. 


The Beggars; or, The Founders of the Dutch 
Republic. A Tale. By J. B. DE LizFDE. Second 
Edition. 5s. 


*« An interesting and animated story.” —A theneum. 


Beacons and Patterns; or, Lessons for Young 
Men. By the Rev. W. LANDELLS, D.D. 35. 6d. 


‘Many valuable lessons are inculcated by the eloquent and earnest 
author.”—Rock. 


Bible Lore. By the Rev. J. Comper Gray, 
Author of ‘‘ The Class and Desk,” etc. 35. 6d. 


‘<A valuable compilation of information on all questions connected with 
the history of the Bible.”—Christian Work. 


Oliver Wyndham: A Tale of the Great Plague. 
By the Author of ‘Naomi; or, The Last Days of Jeru- 
salem,’ etc. Frontispiece. Second Edition. 35. 6d. 


Busy Hands and Patient Hearts; or, The 
Blind Boy of Dresden and his Friends. By Gustav 
NreRITz. Illustrations. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 


“A real and genuine Christmas story.” —7he Times. 


: 
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SCHOOL BOOKS. 


_ Murray’s Synopsis of Paley’s Hore Pauline’; 
Containing Exposition of the Argument, Romans, I. and IT. 
Corinthians, and Galatians. Being the Portions Prescribed 
for the Cambridge Middle Class Examinations. With 
Questions. Price Is. 

A Complete Dictionary to Czsar’s Gallic 
War. With an Appendix of Idioms and Hints on Trans- 
lations. By ALBERT CREAK, M.A. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Le Petit Grammairien ; or, the Young Beginner’s 
First Step to French Reading. By T. PAGLIARDINI, Head 
French Master of St. Paul’s School, London. 35. cloth. 

Le Petit Précepteur ; or, First Steps to French 
Conversation. By F. GRANDINEAU. Fifty Woodcuts. 
Fortieth Edition. 35. 

Il Piccolo Precettore ; or, First Steps to Italian 
Conversation. Being a Translation from ‘‘Le Petit Pré- 
cepteur.” With Additional Exercises. 3,. 

Der Kleine Lehrer; or, First Steps to German 
Conversation. On the Plan of ‘‘ Le Petit Précepteur.” 35. 


The Elements of Latin Syntax. With Short 
Exercises for the Use of Schools. By W. H. Harris, 
B.A., B.Sc., F.G.S. New Edition. Fceap. 16mo., 3s. 6d. 


First Lessons in Geography, in Question 
and Answer. Price rs. 


First Lessons in the History of England, in 
Question and Answer. Price 1s. 


First Lessons in Ancient History. 15. 


First Lessons in Astronomy, in Question 
and Answer. New Edition, revised and corrected. 1s, 


First Lessons on the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity. By B. B. Woopwarp, F.S.A., formerly Li- 
brarian to the Queen. Cloth limp, Is. 

First Lessons on the English Reformation. 
By the same Author. Cloth, limp, ts. 








BV Alford, Henry, 1810-1871. 
4254.5 Sons of God: the known and the 
A52 being sermons preached on Sunday a 
in Canterbury Cathedral preceding 
Advent. London, Hodder and Stought 
vii, 200p. i7fcn. 


1. Advent sermons. 2. Church of 
Sermons. I. Title. 
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